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Abstract 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  one  aspect, 
"motives  to  justify  moral  action",  of  Kohl  berg's  (1963)  more 
extended  theory  of  moral  development.,  The  motivational  aspect 
of  the  theory  consists  of  six  levels  of  motivation  which  correspond 
respectively  to  the  six  developmental  types  of  the  theory. 
Developmental  types  were  classified  using  the  Kohl  berg 
test  of  moral  development.  The  study  was  limited  to  the  three 
types  most  prevalent  in  the  subject  population  of  general 
psychology  students:  Types  III,  IV,  and  V,  (A  "good-boy" 
morality  to  gain  the  approval  of  others,  an  authority  maintaining 
morality,  and  a  contractual-legalistic  orientation,  respectively,) 
The  subjects  were  administered  two  continuous  performance 
tasks  which  they  were  required  to  perform  simultaneously.  The 
tasks  were  designed  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  fully  attend  to 
both  at  the  same  time.  Three  experimental  treatments  were 
designed  to  manipulate  task  performance,  in  each  treatment, 
performance  on  one  task  was  motivated  by  greater  opportunity 
for  monetary  reward  and  performance  on  the  other  was  motivated 
in  one  of  three  ways:  by  i nterpersonal  approval,  by  the  expect¬ 
ations  of  legitimate  authority,  or  by  concern  for  maximizing 
majority  welfare  and  distributive  equality.  These  correspond 
respectively  to  those  motives  specified  by  the  Kohl  berg  theory 
for  Types  III,  IV,  and  V,  Standard  score  differences  between 
tasks  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  these  three  kinds 
of  motivational  influence  relative  to  monetary  reward. 


' 


A  specific  interaction  between  types  and  treatments  was 
hypothesized  such  that  each  treatment  should  have  its  greatest 
effect  in  motivating  task  performance  for  its  correspond! ng  type. 
In  general,  the  results  confirmed  this  hypothesis.  The  results 
of  this  study  support  the  possibility  of  developing  a  hierarchic 
theory  of  motivation  along  a  reactive-autonomous  functioning 
dimension  to  parallel  the  developmental-typological  seguence 
of  the  Kohlberg  theory. 
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TO  DRo  HARRY  MASON 


Introduction 


Moral  philosophy  has  a  rich  and  ancient  heritage  much 
evidenced  in  the  many  volumes  that  line  our  library  shelves . 

Yet,  despite  this  rich  philosophical  heritage,  the  systematic 
study  of  moral izati on  (the  process  by  which  one  acquires  morality) 
has  only  comparatively  recently  come  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  social 
sciences.  When  Kohl  berg  (1963)  began  an  empirical  study  of  moral 
thought  in  children,  his  doing  so  placed  him  with  only  a  small 
group  of  current  researchers  whose  efforts  do  not  lie  within  the 
mainstream  of  social  psychology  and  personality  development. 

Why  this  de-emphasis  on  how  man  becomes  moral?  Perhaps  one 
factor  lies  historically  in  our  religious  heritage.  Western 
religions  have  taught  that  the  source  of  morality  lies  not  within 
man,  but  in  a  diety.  Morality,  in  this  sense,  has  an  existence 
that  is  independent  of  man.  Moral  standards  need  not  be  studied 
but  rather  accepted  or  learned.  Religious  morality  is  accepted 
on  faith  and  does  not  need  empirical  study.  The  emphasis  has 
therefore  been  on  the  instillation  of  these  accepted  religious 
standards  within  man  rather  than  the  empirical  study  of  how  man 
develops  his  capacity  to  become  a  moral  person, 

A  second  factor  which  has  had  a  detrimental  influence  on  the 
systematic  study  of  moral izati on  within  the  social  sciences  has 
stemmed  from  a  philosophy  of  science.  In  general,  this  philosophy 
holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  scientist  to  seek  scientific  knowledge 
without  regard  to  its  social  or  ethical  consequences.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  scientist  is  amoral,  and  too  often  morality  is  not  con- 
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sidered  a  subject  matter  amenable  to  scientific  study.  Yet  a 
world  which  on  one  hand  expects  a  scientific  basis  for  knowledge 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  greatly  in  need  of  solutions  to  moral 
problems  demands  a  re-examination  of  this  concept. 

A  third  factor  which  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
de-escalating  the  study  of  moral  development  has  been  the  empirical 
failure  of  early  theoretical  approaches  to  predict  moral  conduct. 

These  early  approaches  stem  largely  from  the  work  of  Sigmund 
Freud.  Freud's  great  impact  on  the  social  sciences  is  well  known. 
One  manifestation  of  this  impact  was  an  increased  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  moral  development.  Morality,  according  to  Freudian 
theory,  was  not  instilled  by  a  God  but  rather  acquired  during 
childhood  -  learned  from  a  society  through  identification  with  one's 
parents . ^ 

Moral izati on  for  Freud  meant  the  instillation  within  the  child's 
personality  of  a  superego  or  conscience  through  the  processes  of 
identification  and  internalization.  Identification  is  the  process 
by  which  the  child  was  thought  to  learn  societal  standards  of  moral 
conduct.  Once  learned,  these  standards  or  rules  continue  to  dictate 
acceptable  behaviors  and  to  act  as  a  check  on  hostile  sexual  or 
aggressive  impulses.  These  standards  were  thus  said  to  be  internal¬ 
ized;  transgression  of  an  internalized  standard  would  unleash  the 
dynamic  forces  of  the  superego  as  guilt.  Thus  the  child,  equipped 
with  something  like  a  little  internalized  parent,  would  be  subject 


1  A  good  review  of  Freudian  theory  on  the  acquisition  of  morality 
is  provided  by  Brown  (1965,  pp.  350-382). 
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to  punitive  controls  even  in  the  absence  of  a  real  parent,  or, 
in  the  broader  sense,  he  would  continue  to  behave  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  or  conventional  social  standards  or  rules  even 
in  the  absence  of  social  sanctions. 

Early  approaches  have  emphasized  largely  two  aspects  of  Freudian 
theory:  the  acquisition  of  character  through  the  internalization  of 
conventional  moral  standards,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  conscience  and 
the  capacity  to  feel  guilt.  Two  theoretical  formulations  which 

correspond  to  these  two  aspects  have  been  the  character  trait  and 

2 

the  superego  strength  approaches,  respectively. 

Moral  Character  as  an  Acquired  Personality  Trait 

The  character  trait  approach  grew  out  of  a  series  of  now  classic 
studies  by  Hartshorne  and  May  (1928-1930) .  These  authors  considered 
moral  character  to  be  a  personality  trait  -  a  trait  was  considered  to 
be  a  consistent  pattern  of  responding  which  characterized  the  individ¬ 
ual.  For  example,  a  consistent  tendency  to  behave  honestly  in  a 
variety  of  situations  would  indicate  the  possession  of  a  general 
character  trait  of  honesty. 

In  "Studies  in  Deceit"  (1928),  several  situations  were  contrived 
to  tempt  children  to  dishonest  behavior.  A  consistent  tendency  to 
resist  such  temptation  would  have  been  indicative  of  a  general  char- 

2  In  fairness  to  Freud,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  these 
approaches  are  simplifications  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
full  scope  of  Freudian  theory. 
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acter  trait  of  honesty.  In  general,  however,  Hartshorne  and  May 

did  not  find  the  consistency  they  were  looking  for.  The  distribution 

of  scores  (combined  across  situations)  approximated  a  normal  curve  and 

not  the  bimodal  curve  expected  by  the  authors;  the  children  could 

not  be  grouped  as  honest  or  dishonest  on  this  basis.  Correlations 

between  situations  were  low  to  moderate;  the  authors  report  that  if 

the  test  situations  were  very  similar,  correlations  ran  above  .50, 

and  as  they  became  increasingly  dissimilar,  the  correlations  approached 

zero.  They  concluded  that  honesty  behavior  Is  more  a  function  of 

situational  factors  than  a  consistent  personality  trait. 

A  second  general  finding  (1930)  was  a  lack  of  relationship 

between  moral  knowledge  or  moral  opinion  on  one  hand,  and  moral 

conduct  as  resistance  to  cheating  on  the  other.  In  attempting 

to  measure  moral  knowledge,  Hartshorne  and  May  revealed  an  implicit 

assumption  that  there  is  a  "morality"  to  know.  This  assumption  of 

a  conventional  morality  has  to  a  large  extent  plagued  ensuing  research 

attempts  to  measure  moral  values.  In  a  recent  review,  Pittel  and 

Mendelsohn  (1966)  concluded: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  shortcoming  underlying  each 
of  the  specific  criticism  discussed  is  the  failure  to 
view  evaluative  attitudes  as  subjective  phenomena  whose 
measurement  is  best  achieved  independent  of  a  concern 
with  the  relationship  of  those  attitudes  to  conventional 
and  normative  standards  of  moral  valuation,  (p.  34) 

The  failure  of  "conventional  moral  knowledge"  to  predict  moral  conduct 

suggests  greater  complexities  in  the  study  of  moral  judgments. 

The  Hartshorne  and  May  studies,  of  course,  have  produced  a 

general  scepticism  toward  any  assumptions  of  generality  in  moral 
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conducto  However,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  this 
failure  to  find  generality  might  rest  on  the  authors'  simplistic 
and  unidimensional  assumptions  of  a  general  moral  trait.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  correlations  between  situations  (while  admittedly 
low)  were  significant  suggests  some  evidence  of  general ity.  The 
question  is  how  mucho 

Mailer  (1934),  a  co-author  in  "Studies  of  Service  and  Self- 
Control"  (Hartshorne  and  May,  1929),  re-analyzed  some  of  the  Hart- 
shorne  and  May  data  using  Spearman's  tetrad  difference  technique 
and  found  some  evidence  for  a  common  factor  in  tests  of  honesty, 
cooperation,  inhibition,  and  persistence.  Burton  (1963)  subjected 
the  Hartshorne  and  May  data  on  the  honesty  situations  to  a  re-anal¬ 
ysis  using  modern  factor  analytic  procedures.  A  principle  component 
analysis  yielded  a  morality  factor  of  some  generality  (accounting  for 
35  to  42%  of  the  variance).  These  studies  and  others  (Brogderi, 

1940;  Barbu,  1951)  suggest  that  there  is  more  generality  than 
has  generally  been  assumed  following  the  Hartshorne  and  May  studies. 
It  would  seem  that  current  researchers  are  faced  with  the  paradoxical 
problem  of  accounting  for  what  generality  there  is  in  moral  behavior 
while  at  the  same  time  achieving  the  predictability  in  terms  of  that 
portion  of  the  behavior  that  is  controlled  by  situational  factors. 

Moral  Character  as  Superego  Strength 

A  second  way  in  which  Freudian  theory  has  manifested  itself  is 
in  the  superego  strength  approach.  Studies  following  this  orient- 
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ation  have  focused  on  the  superego  as  a  unitary  integrate  of 
internalized  standards  of  conduct,  moral  values  and  attitudes,  etc. 
They  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  dynamics  of  guilt  following 
transgression  of  such  assumed  standards,  rather  than  individual 
differences  in  such  standards  (Pittel  and  Mendel sohn, 1 966) „ 

The  simplistic  view  of  superego  strength  goes  something 
like  this: 

(1)  the  stronger  one's  conscience  the  greater  will  be 

the  guilt  evolved  in  the  transgression  of  an  internalized 
standard,  and 

(2)  the  anticipation  of  such  guilt  will  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  such  a  transgression  taking  place. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  Freud's  (1930,  p.  114)  statement:  "The 
more  righteous  a  man  is  the  stricter  and  more  suspicious  will  his 
conscience  be." 

MacKinnon  (1938)  related  sel f-reported  guilt  to  cheating  in  a 
classroom  situation.  Subjects  were  not  aware  that  they  would  be 
detected.  More  non-transgressors  than  transgressors  reported  that 
they  would  have  felt  guilty  for  cheating.  This  early  study  appeared 
to  point  to  a  relationship  between  guilt  and  moral  conduct.  However, 
reporting  guilt  may  have  been  perceived  as  a  socially  approved 
response,  and  might  not  have  been  indicative  of  the  actual  experience 
of  guilt. 

More  recent  studies  have  tended  to  use  the  amount  of  projected 
guilt  assessed  through  story  completions  of  a  hypothetical  moral 


transgression  situation.  Many  studies  have  attempted  to  relate 
such  measures  of  superego  strength  to  moral  conduct  measures  of 
resistance  to  temptation.  Pittel  and  Mendelsohn  (1966)  in  reviewing 
such  studies  found  little  evidence  to  support  this  hypothesis 
(Allinsmith,  1960;  Burton,  1959;  Grinder,  1962;  Maccoby,  1959; 
Sears,  Rau  and  Alpert,  1965). 

Kohlberg  (1964)  and  Pittel  and  Mendelsohn  (1966)  concluded  that 
studies  have  generally  failed  to  find  a  relationship  between  measures 
of  strength  of  moral  values  and  resistance  to  temptation.  Havig- 
hurst  and  Taba  (1949)  found  only  a  small  average  correlation  between 
paper  and  pencil  measures  of  strength  of  belief  in  a  set  of  virtues, 
and  Hartshorne  and  May  (1930)  found  no  significant  correlation  between 
resistance  to  cheating  and  the  stated  belief  in  the  badness  of  cheat¬ 
ing. 

Pittel  and  Mendelsohn  (1966)  point  out  that  strength  of  projected 
guilt  responses  in  one  content  area  has  failed  to  predict  guilt 
responses  in  another  content  area.  Allinsmith  and  Greening  (1955) 
used  projected  guilt  on  story  completion  devices  to  try  to  get  at 
a  measure  of  general  superego  strength.  They  concluded  that  such 
a  dimension  cannot  be  inferred  from  stories  involving  only  one  content 
area.  (For  example,  strong  projected  guilt  on  a  story  completion 
involving  stealing  would  not  necessarily  imply  strong  projected  guilt 
on  a  story  completion  involving  disobedience  to  parents). 

Pittel  and  Mendelsohn  (1966)  concluded  that,  although  possible 
variations  in  the  content  of  the  superego  have  occasionally  been 
acknowledged  (Allinsmith,  1957;  Allinsmith  and  Greening,  1955), 
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they  have  not  been  directly  assessed,,  Studies  have  generally 
relied  on  the  concept  of  a  unified  superego  -  an  assumption  which 
has  not  received  much  empirical  support.  They  pointed  out  that 
(in  keeping  with  psychoanalytic  theory)  many  studies  have  relied  on 
guilt  as  reaction  to  transgressions  of  a  sexual  or  aggressive 
nature  as  general  indicators  of  conscience  strength,  and  that 
transgressions  have  usually  been  defined  in  terms  of  a  notion  of  a 
conventional  morality. 

Thus  the  superego  trait  approach  has  largely  committed  the 
common  fallacy  of  defining  moral  behavior  in  terms  of  assumed 
conventional  moral  standards.  This  practice  of  assuming  that  people 
generally  tend  to  make  moral  judgments  in  terms  of  commonly  accepted 
rules  denies  individual  differences  in  moral  judgment.  It  will  later- 
become  evident  that  this  is  not  the  case  -  that  people  do  not  make 
judgments  in  terms  of  commonly  accepted  standards  (although  some 
people  may  make  judgments  in  terms  of  their  own  assumed  conventional 
standards),  and  that  this  cognitive  evaluative  nature  of  moral  conduct 
is  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  moral  development. 

Moral  Character  as  Good  Habits 

Another  basic  orientation  to  socialization  and  the  development 
of  moral  character  stems  from  the  various  theories  of  learning  that 
have  sprung  to  prominence  in  recent  years.  In  this  view,  moral 
development  is  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  good  habits.  It 
immediately  becomes  apparent  that  this  approach  is  theoretical ly 
equipped  to  handle  the  situation  specific  nature  of  moral  conduct, 
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i,e,  habits  may  well  be  specific  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  situational  cues. 

In  the  preceding  section,  it  was  noted  that  the  concept  of 
a  unified  superego  has  not  received  a  great  deal  of  empirical  support 
and  that  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  lack  of  generality  across 
superego  content  areas  -  the  amount  of  projected  guilt  seems  to  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  transgression  situation.  An  alternative  to 
the  unified  superego  concept  is  to  treat  guilt  as  a  learned  response  - 
a  response  learned  in  the  context  of  the  social  setting  and  thus 
specific  to  certain  cues. 

Guilt  in  this  context  can  be  treated  as  a  conditioned  emotional 
response  which  mediates  between  situational  cues  and  moral  conduct, 

A  well  known  advocate  of  the  conditioning  theory  of  conscience 
development  is  Eysenck  (I960),  Guilt  for  Eysenck  is  conditioned 
anxiety, 

Aronfreed  (1961)  described  a  complex  method  of  classifying 
moral  responses  to  transgression  stories.  The  patterning  of 
moral  responses  to  transgress  ion  stories  reflects  a  variety  of 
both  internalized  and  externalized  responses  (self-criticism, 
correction  of  deviance,  external  resolution,  and  responsibility, 
etc,).  The  suggestion  was  made  that  this  variety  of  responding 
is  not  consistent  with  what  might  be  expected  if  moral  responses 
were  entirely  internally  mediated  through  such  an  agency  as  a  superego. 
Self-criticism  or  guilt  may  not  necessarily  be  a  mediator.  Other 
types  of  moral  response  often  occurred  without  any  evidence  of  self- 
criticism,  An  alternative  to  the  superego  or  "conscience"  approach 
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was  offered.  Self-criticism  as  well  as  other  forms  of  moral 
response  are  hypothesized  to  be  the  end  products  of  differential 
social  reinforcement. 

In  a  more  recent  study,  Aronfreed  (1963)  set  up  a  test  situation 
in  which  subjects  (5th  grade  girls)  could  be  induced  to  think  they 
had  committed  a  destructive  act  (the  task  involved  a  doll  which 
could  be  made  to  disassemble  by  the  experimenter).  Moral  responses 
as  a  result  of  this  transgression  were  found  to  be  related  to  external 
experimenter  controlled  factors.  Self-criticism  was  found  to  be 
a  function  of  the  cognitive  structuring  given  the  subject  by  the 
experimenter  during  training  trials,  and  reparative  responses  were 
found  to  be  a  function  of  whether  the  subject  or  the  experimenter 
controlled  the  punishment  during  the  test  trials.  A  social 
reinforcement  interpretation  was  given  the  results. 

There  are  of  course  many  different  theoretical  formulations 
concerning  the  role  of  social  learning  in  moral  development. 

Various  formulations  have  emphasized  guilt  as  a  conditioned  emotional 
response,  the  learning  of  socially  acceptable  rules  or  modes  of 
conduct  through  identification  with,  or  imitation  of,  parental  models, 
or  the  learning  of  modes  of  conduct  which  will  elicit  social 
reinforcement  and  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  social  sanctions.  All 
have  the  ability  to  account  for  the  specificity  of  moral  conduct, 
theoretically;  however,  their  ability  to  lend  predictabi 1 i ty  to 
moral  conduct  is  questionable, 

Kohlberg  (1964)  concluded  that  the  concept  of  character  as  the 
possession  of  "good"  habits  has  not  received  much  empirical  support. 
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He  reported  that  he  has  found  little  evidence  in  the  literature  to 
support  a  relationship  between  "good  training"  and  good  character 
Hartshorne  and  May  found  no  relationship  between  behavioral  tests 
of  honesty  or  service  and  exposure  to  Sunday  School,  Scouts,  or  to 
special  character-education  classes .  In  the  area  of  parental 
child-rearing  practices,  there  has  been  little  consistent  evidence 
to  support  a  relationship  between  earliness  and  amount  of  parental 
training  in  good  habits  -  obedience,  caring  for  property,  performing 
chores,  neatness,  or  avoidance  of  cheating  -  and  measures  of  children's 
obedience,  responslbil ity ,  and  honesty  (Burton,  Maccoby  and  Allinsmith, 
1961;  Grinder,  1963;  Harris  and  Valasek,  1954;  Rau,  1 965 ) o 

Many  learning  theories  have  in  common  an  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  punishment  and  reward.  In  general,  however,  the 
direct  use  of  punishment  and  reward  by  parents  as  a  child-rearing 
practice  has  not  proven  to  be  a  positive  factor  in  the  character 
development  of  the  child. 

In  the  classic  child-rearing  study  by  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin 
(1957),  the  more  psychological  techniques  of  praise,  isolation,  love- 
withdrawal,  and  reasoning  tended  to  be  positively  related  to  ratings 
of  conscience  development,  while  in  contrast  the  use  of  punishment, 
rewards,  and  deprivation  of  privileges  tended  to  be  negatively  related 
to  conscience  development  (all  results  were  in  the  predicted  direction 
but  not  highly  significant) „  The  authors  tended  to  emphasize  the 
love-withdrawing  qualities  of  the  former  grouping  of  techniques  to 
be  consistent  with  their  reliance  on  a  theory  of  identifi cation. 
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The  relationship  between  love-withdrawal  and  ratings  of  conscience 
was  enhanced  to  a  significant  degree  when  only  mothers  with  a 
relatively  warm  relationship  with  their  child  were  considered;  for 
mothers  with  a  cold  relationship,  the  effect  of  love-withdrawal 
tended  to  be  negative.  This  effect  provided  additional  support 
for  the  identification  hypothesis. 

Kohlberg  (1964)  reported  that  moral  character  as  evidenced 
in  resistance  to  temptation  behavior  has  been  found  to  be  uncorrel¬ 
ated  with  amount  of  use  of  praise  and  the  amount  of  use  of  physical 
rewards  (Burton,  Maccoby,  and  Allinsmith,  1961;  Grinder,  1962). 

Results  for  the  relationship  between  resistance  to  temptation  and 
amount  of  physical  punishment  are  equivocal  for  preschoolers;  one 
study  reports  a  positive  relationship  (Burton,  Maccoby,  and  Allinsmith, 
1961),  another  does  not  (Rau,  1965).  This  possible  relationship  does 
not  hold  up  in  older  samples  (Grinder,  1962;  Glueck  and  Glueck,  1950; 
Bandura  and  Walters,  1959). 

Glueck  and  Glueck  (1950)  found  severe  physical  punishment  to 
be  one  of  the  major  factors  associated  with  delinquency  in  young 
boys.  The  use  of  reasoning  by  parents  was  greater  for  non-delinquents 
than  delinquents.  Bandura  and  Walters  (1959)  found  that  parents 
of  hyperaggressi ve  boys  more  often  used  physical  punishments  or 
deprivation  of  privileges  while  parents  of  normal  boys  tended  to 
use  reasoning  and  to  demand  responsibility.  These  results  may  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  Bandura  and  Walters1  (1963)  theory  of 
imitative  learning.  If  punishment  is  a  form  of  aggression,  then 
it  is  possible  that  punitive  parents  provide  imi table  models  of 


. 
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aggression . 

Hoffman  and  Saltzstein  (.1967)  summarized  the  conclusions 
of  a  recent  review  (Hoffman,  1963)  of  the  accumulation  of  findings 
relating  moral  development  to  parental  child-rearing  practices, 
drew  similar  conclusions  to  those  reported  here,  and  put  forth  the 
following  propositions: 

(a)  A  moral  orientation  based  on  fear  of  external 
detection  and  punishment  is  associated  with  the 
relatively  frequent  use  of  discipline  techniques 
involving  physical  punishment  and  material 
deprivation  -  power  assertive  discipline* 

(b)  A  moral  orientation  characterized  by  independence 
of  external  sanctions  and  high  guilt  is  associated 
with  relatively  frequent  use  of  nonpower  assertive 
discipline  (psychological,  indirect,  or  love- 
oriented  discipline).  (p.  45) 

Hoffman  and  Saltzstein  (1967)  reported  that  most  explanations 
for  the  relative  success  of  nonpower  assertive  discipline  have 
emphasized  its  punitive  love-withdrawing  character.  A  parent 
using  love-withdrawal  gives  direct  but  nonphysical  expression  to  his 
anger  or  disapproval  of  the  child  for  engaging  in  deviant  behavior. 

The  authors  distinguished  another  possible  explanation  which  they  term 
induction.  Induction  refers  to  techniques  in  which  the  parent  points 
out  the  painful  consequences  of  the  act  for  the  parent  or  for  others. 
They  admitted  that  there  is  probably  some  loss  of  love  involved  in 
both  techniques,  but  this  component  is  more  subdued  in  induction. 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  techniques  was  hypothesized  - 
while  love-withdrawal  teaches  the  child  that  his  act  will  have 
painful  consequences  for  himself,  induction  teaches  the  child  that 
his  act  will  have  painful  consequences  for  others.  From  this  point 
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of  view,  induction  capitalizes  on  the  child's  capacity  for  empathy 
which  provides  powerful  emotional  and  cognitive  support  for  the 
development  of  moral  controls,, 

Hoffman  and  Saltzstein  (1967)  compared  the  three  child-rearing 
techniques  (power  assertive,  love-withdrawal,  and  induction)  to  a 
morality  index  composed  of  measures  of  projected  guilt,  internalized 
moral  judgments,  confession  as  a  reaction  to  transgression ,  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  transgressions ,  consideration  for  other  children, 
and  identification.  The  authors  concluded  that  the  results  for  this 
middle  class  sample  of  seventh  grade  children  indicated  that  with 
considerable,  but  not  complete  consistency,  advanced  development 
along  the  various  moral  dimensions  was  associated  with  infrequent 
use  of  power  assertion  and  frequent  use  of  induction.  Love- 
withdrawal  related  infrequently  to  moral  development. 

There  is  really  insufficient  evidence  to  make  critical 
comparisons  between  the  various  learning  theory  approaches  in 
relation  to  moral  development.  This  writer  tends  to  agree  with 
Brown  (1965,  p.  412)  that  moralization  is  to  some  extent  a  combination 
of  various  learning  paradigms.  In  general,  however,  the  evidence  is 
not  favorable  toward  the  use  of  power  assertive  (punishment  and  reward) 
techniques,  and  studies  by  Hoffman  and  Saltzstein  (1967),  Bandura  and 
Walters  (1959),  Glueck  and  Glueck  (1950)  have  pointed  to  the  use  of 
induction  or  reasoning.  This  emphasis  on  cognitive  learning, 
especially  reasoning  and  empathy,  is  in  keeping  with  the  point 
of  view  taken  in  the  next  section  -  that  moralization  may  be  related 
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to  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  ego  abilities. 

One  basic  criticism  of  the  approach  to  moral ization  as  the 
acquisition  of  good  habits  lies  in  the  evaluative  implications  of  the 
use  of  the  label  "good".  Such  a  label  implies  a  value  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  scientist.  As  was  the  case  in  the  latter  two 
approaches,  scientists  have  generally  had  to  rely  on  an  assumption 
of  conventional  moral  standards  to  make  such  judgments.  The 
assumptions  of  a  conventional  morality  have  received  little 
empirical  support.  Pittel  and  Mendelsohn  (1966,  p.  22)  state 
that  the  behavioristic  orientation  of  modern  psychology  has  fostered 
a  reluctance  to  study  subjective  values,  but  that  it  is  the  study  of 
subjective  moral  values,  independently  of  a  concern  for  conventional 
moral  values, that  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  prediction  of 
morally  relevant  behavior. 

Moral  Character  as  Ego  Strength 

Another  approach  is  to  perceive  the  character  factor  in  moral 
conduct  to  be  related  to  the  acquisition  of  ego  strength.  As 
Kohlberg  (1964,  p.  389)  pointed  out,  this  approach  is  consistent 
with  common  sense  notions  of  prudence  and  will  -  a  tradition  of 
moral  psychology  dating  back  to  the  British  associationists  and 
utilitarians  and  their  belief  that  moral  character  results  from 
practical  judgment  or  reason.  From  this  perspective,  moral  conduct 
(based  on  the  prior  consideration  of  what  consequences  one's  action 
will  have  for  others)  requires  much  the  same  capacities  as  does 
prudential  conduct  (based  on  the  prior  consideration  of  what 
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consequences  one's  action  will  have  for  oneself),,  Both  require 
foresight  (the  ability  to  predict  the  long  range  consequences  of  one's 
actions),  empathy  (the  ability  to  predict  how  one's  actions  will 
affect  others),  judgment  (the  ability  to  weigh  alternatives  and 
probabilities),  and  the  ability  to  delay  gratification  (the  ability 
to  postpone  immediate  sources  of  gratification  to  meet  greater  but 
more  distant  objectives) . 

Neo-psychoanalytic  thought  has  tended  to  place  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  ego  strength  in  moral  development. 
Hartmann  (1960)  discussed  conventional  psychoanalytic  theory  in 
relation  to  moral  values.  But  he  also  stressed  personal  autonomy 
and  the  integrating  function  of  the  ego  in  establishing  a  system  of 
moral  values. 

A  transvaluation  of  moral  values  takes  place  in  the 
development  of  every  individual.  On  the  long  way 
from  the  interiorization  of  parental  demands  after 
the  Oedipal  conflicts  to  the  more  elaborate  moral 
codes  of  the  adult  another  factor  becomes  decisive. 

That  is  a  process  of  generalization,  of  formalization, 
and  of  integration  of  moral  values.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  attribute  what  I  have  in  mind  here  to 
superego  itself.  It  rather  corresponds  to  what  we 
know  of  as  the  functions  of  the  ego.  (p.  30) 

McCord  and  Cl  ernes  (1964)  claimed  that  a  common  assumption  held 

by  psychologists  has  been  that  the  mark  of  a  mature  conscience  is  the 

acceptance  of  societal  standards,  and  therefore  that  all  mature 

people  share  the  same  moral  and  ethical  standards.  They  claimed 

that  psychologists  have  therefore  tended  to  overlook  the  importance 

of  individual  differences  in  moral  reasoning.  They  related  pencil 

and  paper  measures  of  four  types  of  moral  reasoning  (hedonist. 
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phenomenal  1st,  normativist,  and  integratist )  with  other  personality 
measures  of  the  basis  for  decision  making  in  problem  situations 
(desire,  custom,  law,  and  situation,  respectively) ,  ego  ideals 
(pleasure,  appearance,  order  control,  and  autonomy,  respectively), 
career  choice,  and  others.  Results  were  generally  in  the  direction 
hypothesized  and  the  authors  found  them  encouraging.  The  study 
points  to  a  relationship  between  moral  reasoning,  ego  ideals,  and 
decision  making  which  is  consistent  with  the  ego  strength  approach. 

While  psychoanalytic  theory  has  come  to  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ego  psychology,  and  others  (Kohlberg,  1964;  McCord  and 
McCord,  1960;  McCord  and  Cl  ernes,  1964)  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  moral  judgment  and  reasoning,  a  considerable  amount 
of  research  has  been  generated  relating  various  ego  strength 
variables  to  moral  development  and  moral  conduct. 

In  a  previously  mentioned  study,  Hoffman  and  Saltzstein 
(1967)  interpreted  the  relationship  between  the  child-rearing 
practice  of  induction  and  moral  development  as  the  child's 
development  of  the  capacity  for  empathy. 

Kohlberg  (1964)  reviewed  several  ego  strength  variables 
and  their  empirical  support.  General  intelligence  has  been 
found  to  be  related  to  ratings  of  moral  character  (Peck  and 
Havighurst,  1960)  and  to  behavioral  measures  of  character  (Hart- 
shorne  and  May,  1928).  Hartshorne  and  May  (1930)  found  self- 
control  (or  persistence  and  nondistractibil ity  on  achievement 
tests)  correlated  with  the  moral  traits  of  honesty  and  service. 


Grim,  Kohlberq  and  White  (196R)  found  the  ability  to  maintain  stable 
focused  attention  on  a  reaction  time  task  related  to  teacher  ratinqs 
of  moral  character  and  of  resistance  to  temptation.  Haviqhurst 
and  Taba  (19^9)  found  a  relationship  between  paper  and  pencil 
measures  (California  Personality  Inventory)  of  sel f-ad.iustment  and 
community  ratinqs  of  adolescent  character  traits.  Several  studies 
related  weak  eqo  strenqth  variables  of  inability  to  use  future 
time  perspective  and  to  delay  qratification  to  delinouency  and 
weak  character.  Preference  for  a  larqer  future  reward  over  a 
smaller  immediate  reward  discriminated  non-cheaters  from  cheaters 
(Mischel,  1%3).  Barndt  and  Johnson  (1^55)  found  qreater  use  of 
future  time  perspective  in  projective  test  stories  to  discriminate 
nondelinquents  from  delinquents.  Successfully  treated  delinouents 
showed  much  lonqer  time  perspective  after  therapy  than  nontreated 
controls  (Ricks  and  IJmbarqer,  1Q63).  Control  of  unsocialized 
fantasies  seems  to  be  related  to  moral  conduct.  Expression  of 
aggressive  fantasy  in  doll  play  by  preschool  children  has  been  found 
predictive  of  cheating  and  disobedience  (Rau,  1965;  Bach,  1945). 

The  relationship  between  variables  indicative  of  a  lack  of  ego 
strength  and  delinquency  or  psychopathic  character  tvpe  has  received 
support  in  the  psycholoqi cal  literature.  McCord  and  McCord  (1%^) 
postulated  a  relationship  between  impulsiveness  and  lack  of  self- 
control  and  psychopathic  character,  and  Eysenck  (1%a)  related 
extreme  extraversion  and  lack  of  conditionabilit.v  to  delinquency. 

Kipnis  ( 1 %B)  in  a  study  of  navy  enlisted  men  and  male  colleqe 
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students  related  paper  and  pencil  measures  of  impulsivity  to  other 
personality  measures  of  character  and  ego  strength.  Subjects  high  on 
impulsivity  were  less  accepting  of  conventional  middle  class  values, 
were  more  exploitive  in  the  play  of  the  Prisoner's  Dilemma  Game, 
were  easily  instigated  to  aggression,  and  less  likely  to  experience 
shame  or  fear,  and  overestimated  time  passage  under  conditions  of 
sensory  deprivation. 

Grim,  Kohlberg  and  White  (1968)  related  measures  of  attent¬ 
iveness  on  a  reaction  time  task  with  teacher  ratings  of  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  behavioral  measures  of  honesty.  The  reaction  time  task 
used  mixed  short  and  long  ready  intervals  such  that  reaction  time 
variability  and  increase  over  trials  (along  with  behavioral  artifacts 
and  GSR  nonspecifics)  provided  measures  of  attentiveness.  Teacher 
ratings  were  on  trustworthiness  and  disobedience,  and  the  honesty 
measures  were  adaptations  of  those  used  by  Hartshorne  and  May  (1928), 

In  general,  attentiveness  correlated  moderately  well  (reaction  time 
variability,  r  =  ,30  to  ,59;  reaction  time  increase,  r  -  ,37  to  ,50) 
with  teacher  ratings  of  moral  character.  Attentiveness  correlated 
about  as  well  with  measures  of  honesty  (r  =  ,40  to  .56)  as  the  measures 
of  honesty  correlated  among  themselves  (r  -  .27  to  .66).  A  principle 

component  factor  analysis  yielded  a  first  factor  which  controlled  24% 
of  the  covariance  for  the  older  sample  (sixth  grade)  and  20%  of  the 
covariance  for  the  younger  sample  (first  grade)  indicating  a  factor 
of  general  behavior  control.  Orthogonal  varimax  rotation  yielded 
three  stable  factors  which  were  labelled:  task  conformity,  inner 
stability,  and  restlessness,  respectively .  The  first  factor  is 
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indicated  by  high  loadings  of  reaction  time  variables  and  teachers' 
ratings  thought  to  reflect  conformity  to  authoritative  social 
expectations,  the  second  by  honesty  measures  and  high  I.Q.,  the 
third  by  GSR  nonspecifics  and  movement  artifacts .  The  authors 
interpreted  the  data  as  more  supporting  of  older  common  sense  notions 
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of  a  moral  will  than  of  the  action  of  such  an  agency  as  a  superego  or 
conscience. 

The  empirical  evidence  and  theoretical  opinion  reviewed  here 
seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  a  significant  positive  role  of 
ego  strength  factors  in  moral  development.  In  general,  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  theego  strength  continuum  seem  to  be  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  empathy  and  social  judgment.  They  do  not  exhibit  the 
capacity  to  delay  gratification,  cannot  direct  stable  attention  to 
a  task  for  long  intervals,  and  tend  to  grossly  overestimate  the 
passage  of  time  during  periods  of  sensory  deprivation.  Couple 
the  temporal  factors  so  much  in  evidence  in  these  variables  with 
a  general  tendency  towards  impulsiveness  and  one  gets  a  picture  of 
a  disposition  to  react  to  the  temporally  immediate  stimulus,  be  it 
internal  or  external.  This  is  consistent  with  what  has  been  called 
concrete  behavior  (Goldstein  and  Scheerer,  1941)  or  concrete 
conceptual  functioning  (Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder,  1961).  Concrete 
behavior  is  reactive  behavior;  it  is  characterized  by  a  tendency 
towards  fixedness  between  stimulus  and  response. 

In  contrast,  greater  ego  strength  seems  to  be  characterized  by 
a  lack  of  reactiveness  and  the  ability  to  delay  a  response  in  order 
to  utilize  one's  judgmental  capacities.  The  emphasis  here  is  on 
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cognitive  development*  Judgment  implies  evaluation  and  choice  and 
therefore  an  increasing  emphasis  on  moral  values*  In  the  next 
section  various  cognitive  developmental  approaches  will  be  discussed 
with  the  emphasis  on  that  of  Kohlberg  (1963)* 

The  Judgmental  Approach  to  Moral  Development 

Theorists  and  researchers  in  the  area  of  moral  development 
have  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  notions  of  a  conventional  morality 
as  a  definition  of  moral  conduct  and  have  tended  to  view  the  process 
of  moralization  as  the  internalization  of  socially  approved  rules  or 
expectations*  These  approaches  have  therefore  ignored  to  a  large 
extent  the  importance  of  the  judgmental  processes  which  underlie 
moral  conduct*  They  have  failed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  furthe 
cognitive  development  beyond  simply  the  learning  of  socially  approved 
rules . 

Piaget*  Just  as  any  discussion  of  the  development  of  conscience 
presupposes  a  discussion  of  Freud,  one  could  hardly  introduce  a 
discussion  of  cognitive  development  without  mentioning  Piaget* 

Central  to  Piaget's  theory  of  moral  development  are  the  successive 
stages  in  the  child's  conception  of  rules  -  "All  morality  consists 
of  a  system  of  rules,  and  the  essence  of  all  morality  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  respect  which  the  individual  acquires  for  these  rules"* 
(Piaget,  1948,  p.  1 ). 

By  studying  the  evolution  of  rules  for  a  game  of  marbles, 

Piaget  (1948)  elucidated  three  stages  of  development  in  the  child's 
conception  of  rules.  Motor  rules  are  little  more  than  habi tuations „ 
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Repetition  of  acts  gives  them  a  ritualized  character .  While 

the  child  may  be  conscious  of  the  regularity  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself,  there  is  little  consciousness  of  the  obligatory  nature 
of  rules „ 

In  the  second  stage,  or  heteronomous  stage,  rules  are  seen 
as  obligatory  and  sacred„  The  child  at  this  stage  is  ego-centric 
in  that  he  confuses  his  perspectives  with  those  of  others.  This 
confusion  between  the  subjective  and  objective  means  that  he 
therefore  tends  to  view  rules  as  having  an  existence  that  is 
independent  of  his  own  perceptions ,  Respect  for  rules  is  based 
on  unilateral  respect  for  authority. 

In  contrast,  rules  of  the  third  stage,  or  autonomous  stage, 
are  based  on  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  Mutuality  and 
reciprocity  are  fundamental  to  Piaget's  conception  of  adult 
social  functioning.  Rules  at  this  stage  are  rational  and  have 
purpose.  The  fact  that  rules  have  lost  their  obligatory 
character  leads  to  greater  consciousness  of  autonomy. 

Based  on  the  latter  two  stages  of  heteronomy  and  autonomy, 
Piaget  defines  two  moralities.  The  first  of  these,  "moral  real¬ 
ism",  Is  based  on  the  heteronomous  stage.  Any  act  which  shows 
obedience  to  a  rule  (regardless  of  what  the  rule  proscribes)  is 
good.  Any  act  which  demonstrates  obedience  to  authority  (uni¬ 
lateral  respect)  is  good,.  Moral  realism  means  that  rules  are 
seen  as  fixed  external  things  -  as  having  a  real  (objective) 
existence  independent  of  the  Individual  perceiving  them.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  It  is  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
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of  the  law  that  is  to  be  observed.  Moral  realism  induces  an 
objective  conception  of  responsibility  -  the  child  tends  to 
evaluate  acts  not  in  accordance  with  the  motive  that  has  prompted 
them,  but  in  terms  of  their  exact  conformity  with  established 
rules.  He  therefore  makes  judgments  not  in  terms  of  intention- 
ality,  but  rather  assesses  the  amount  of  physical  damage  or  rule 
deviance. 

The  second  type  of  morality  is  the  "morality  of  justice"  and 
is  based  on  the  autonomous  stage.  This  morality  is  characterized 

by  the  development  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  in  social 
relations.  Piaget  believed  that  this  development  is  marked  by 
intellectual  growth  and  experiences  of  role  taking  in  the  peer 
group.  Peer  relations  of  mutuality  gradually  replace  adult 
constraint  and  the  child's  conception  of  rules  is  transformed 
from  that  of  categorical  imperatives  to  rational  rule.  The  rule 
of  justice  is  an  imminent  condition  of  social  relationships  - 
it  emerges  from  the  child's  realization  of  reciprocity  in  social 
relations  and  the  development  of  mutual  respect.  For  example, 
where  unilateral  respect  implied  a  kind  of  arbitrary  administration 
of  punishment  at  the  whim  of  adult  authority,  the  development  of 
notions  of  retributive  justice  implies  rules  of  due  proportions 
between  acts  and  punishments;  where  objective  responsibility 
implied  judgment  in  terms  of  physical  consequences  or  rule 
deviance,  the  development  of  notions  of  subjective  responsibility 
implies  judgments  of  intentionality.  Basic  to  any  systems  of 
justice  are  notions  of  equality  or  distributive  justice  and  these 
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increase  in  their  importance  to  the  child  developing  in  the 
autonomous  stage. 

Piaget's  theory  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  research  over 
the  past  thirty  years.  In  general,  the  original  method  devel¬ 
oped  by  Piaget  has  been  adhered  to  by  his  followers.  Piaget 
invented  stories  which  presented  some  kind  of  moral  dilemma  to 
the  child.  For  example,  Piaget  would  ask  children  who  was 
worse,  a  child  who  broke  five  cups  while  helping  his  mother  set 
the  table  or  a  boy  who  broke  one  cup  while  stealing  some  jam. 

He  thus  posed  a  conflict  between  judgment  according  to  physical 
damage  and  judgment  by  intentions. 

Kohlberg  (1964,  pp„  396-398)  reviewed  some  of  the  research 
relating  to  Piaget's  theory  and  listed  six  of  the  major  develop¬ 
mental  dimensions  for  which  there  have  been  found  evidence  of  age 
trends . 

(1)  Intentional i ty  in  judgment.  Young  children  tend  to 
judge  an  act  as  bad  mainly  in  terms  of  its  actual 
physical  consequences,  whereas  older  children  judge 
an  act  as  bad  in  terms  of  the  intent  to  do  harm..... 
(Boehm  and  Nass,  1962;  Caruso,  1943;  Janis,  1961; 
Lerner,  1937a;  MacRae,  1954;  Piaget,  1932). 

(2)  Relativism  in  judgments.  The  young  child  views  an 
act  as  either  totally  right  or  totally  wrong,  and 
thinks  everyone  views  it  in  the  same  way..... In  con¬ 
trast,  the  older  child  is  aware  of  possible  diversity 

in  views  of  right  and  wrong. .... (Lerner,  1937b;  MacRae, 
1954). 

(3)  Independence  of  sanctions.  The  young  child  says  an 
act  is  bad  because  it  will  elicit  punishment;  the  older 
child  says  an  act  is  bad  because  it  violates  a  rule, 
does  harm  to  others,  and  so  forth  (Kohlberg,  1963)..... 

(4)  Use  of  reciprocity.  Four  year  old  children  do  not  use 
reciprocity  as  a  reason  for  consideration  of  others. 
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whereas  children  of  seven  and  older  frequently  dos...„ 

By  age  eleven  to  thirteen  most  children  can  clearly 
judge  in  terms  of  ideal  reciprocity,  in  terms  of  putting 
oneself  in  the  place  of  someone  in  a  different  position, 
and  in  terms  of  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  past 
affection  and  favors  (Kohl berg,  1958;  Durkin,  1959). 

(5)  Use  of  punishment  as  restitution  and  reform.  Young 
children  advocate  severe  painful  punishment  after 
stories  of  misdeeds;  older  children  increasingly 
favor  milder  punishments  leading  to  restitution  to 
the  victim  and  to  the  reform  of  the  culprit  (Harrower, 
1934;  Piaget,  1932;  Johnson,  1962). 

(6)  Naturalistic  views  of  misfortune.  Six  to  seven  year 
old  children  have  some  tendency  to  view  physical  acci¬ 
dents  and  misfortunes  occurring  after  misdeeds  as 
punishments  willed  by  God  or  by  natural  objects..... 

Older  children  do  not  confuse  natural  misfortunes  with 
punishment  (Caruso,  1943;  Lerner,  1937a;  MacRae, 

1954;  Medinnus,  1959). 

Kohl  berg  (1964)  concluded  that  the  six  developmental  aspects 
defined  above  increased  with  age  regardless  of  the  child's 
nationality  in  Western  cultures  (Swiss,  English,  Belgian,  American, 
or  Spanish),  his  social  class,  his  religion,  or  the  specific 
story  situation  about  which  he  was  questioned.  However, 
several  qualifications  of  these  findings  are  offered.  While 
specific  cultural  factors  do  not  actually  cause  a  shift  in  age 
trends,  they  may  stimulate  or  retard  development. 

Boehm  (1966)  reviewed  much  of  her  own  research  over  the 
last  thirty  years  which  began  in  Geneva  under  the  direction  of 
Piaget,  and  has  been  replicated  more  recently  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Her  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  of 
Kohlberg  (1964).  While  cultural  differences  such  as  national 
upbringing  and  subcultural  differences  such  as  those  of  different 
age  groups,  of  different  socioeconomic  class  groups,  of  different 
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religious  groups,  or  of  different  mental  levels  did  produce 
specific  variations  in  the  aspects  of  moral  development,  a  general 
developmental  trend  through  the  three  Piaget  stages  was  found 0 
However,  the  age  of  attainment  varied  greatly  due  to  cultural 
di fferences „ 

Kohl  berg .  Kohlberg  (1963)  described  an  extensive  study 
aimed  at  the  empirical  isolation  of  seguential  stages  in  the 
development  of  moral  thought „  Data  were  obtained  from  a  group 
of  72  boys  age  10,  13  and  16,  living  in  Chicago  suburban  areas, 
a  group  of  24  delinquents  aged  16,  a  group  of  24  six  year  olds, 
and  a  group  of  50  boys  and  girls  aged  13  residing  outside  of  Boston. 
These  basic  data  were  obtained  from  two-hour  tape  recorded  inter¬ 
views  in  which  nine  hypothetical  moral  dilemma  situations  were 
presented  to  each  child.  The  situations  conflicted  obedience  to 
legal -social  rules  and  the  demands  of  authority  against  concern 
for  human  needs  or  the  welfare  of  other  individuals  (see 
Appendix  D).  An  original  analysis  was  based  on  consideration 
of  the  action  alternatives  selected  by  the  children  and  was 
aimed  at  discovering  a  developmental  trend  toward  choice  in 
favor  of  human  needs.  Age  trends  in  choice  did  not  show  up  as 
was  expected  from  Piaget's  (1948)  theory.  However,  the  child's 
reason  for  his  choice  and  his  way  of  defining  the  situation  did 
turn  out  to  be  developmentally  meaningful. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  each  case,  six  developmental 
types  of  value  orientation  were  defined  in  a  manner  to  achieve 
both  empirical  and  logical  consistency.  The  scoring  procedure 


which  evolved  is  quite  complex  involving  30  different  aspects 
of  moral  thinking  which  the  children  brought  out  in  the  inter¬ 
views  0  For  example,  aspect  number  eleven  contains  six  levels  of 
guilt:  guilt  as  anxiety  or  fear  of  punishment,  denial  of  guilt, 
guilt  as  shame  in  relation  to  the  disapproval  of  others,  guilt 
as  a  punitive  conscience,  guilt  as  self-condemnation  for  failure 
to  fulfill  purpose,  and  guilt  as  not  living  up  to  one’s  moral 
princi pies  □ 

The  scope  of  the  theory  is  extensive,  with  the  different 
aspects  defining  modes  of  attributing  moral  value  to  acts, 
persons,  or  events;  mechanisms  of  choice  and  conflict  resolution 
motives  for  moral  action;  conceptualization  of  rules,  rights, 
authority,  and  positive  and  punitive  justice*  Each  aspect 
contains  six  levels  of  response  such  that  almost  any  statement 
a  child  uttered  could  be  coded  by  aspect  and  level*  By  this 
laborious  scoring  procedure,  each  subject  could  be  classified 
according  to  the  percentage  of  his  responses  which  conformed  to 
each  developmental  type* 

A  brief  outline  of  the  typology  is  presented  below: 

Pre-Moral 

Type  I„  Punishment  and  obedience  orientation* 

Type  II  *  Naive  instrumental  hedonism* 

Morality  of  Conventional  Role  Conformity 

Type  III.  Good-boy  morality  of  maintaining 
good  relations  and  the  approval 
of  others . 

Type  IV*  Authority  maintaining  morality* 
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Morality  of  Self-accepted  Moral  Principles 

Type  Vo  Morality  of  contract  and 

democratically  accepted  law. 

Type  VI o  Morality  of  individual  principles 
of  conscience „ 

3 

Type  I  is  characterized  by  a  general  set  to  avoid  punish¬ 
ment  or  trouble  with  authority „  Value  judgments  are  made 
according  to  physical  attributes  -  power,  status,  monetary 
worth,  etc.  Values  at  this  stage  are  "syntelic"  -  the  child 
assumes  that  his  value  attributes  are  shared  by  all.  Values  are 
"projective"  -  there  is  no  differentiation  between  the  objective 
or  physical  value  of  an  object  and  its  subjective  or  psycho¬ 
logical  value.  (These  "projective"  and  "syntelic"  values  conform 
to  Baldwin's  (1906)  definition  of  primitive  thought) .  Judgments 
are  made  in  terms  of  the  physical  consequences  of  the  act. 
Authority  at  this  stage  is  defined  as  someone  having  greater  age, 
size,  or  power  thus  having  greater  moral  worth  and  special  rights 
and  privilegeSo  Right  and  wrong  are  defined  in  terms  of  taboo 
rules  and  projective  labels  for  deviant  acts  (e.g.  "It's  wrong 
because  it's  stealing").  Punishment  is  seen  as  arbitrary  and  at 
the  whim  of  authority. 

Type  II  is  oriented  toward  instrumental  satisfaction  of  the 
self's  needs.  Moral  values  are  based  on  hedonism  and  an  orient¬ 
ation  of  instrumental  relativism.  Right  action  is  defined  as 

3  Remember  that  this  typology  represents  a  grouping  by  the 

ideal  -  typical  procedure  of  statements  made  in  response  to 
moral  dilemma  situations  -  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
general  behavioral  personality  predispositions. 
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relative  to  the  individual's  own  needs  regardless  of  conflicting 
authoritative  or  legal  demands „  Favors  done  for  others  are 
manipulative  -  one  should  do  favors  for  others  because  then  they 
will  do  something  for  you  someday,,  Authority  is  thought  to  be 
self-interested  like  anyone  else-  Authorities  use  their  power 
over  others  to  make  things  better  for  themselves.  Rules  have 
value  as  prudential  directives  the  following  of  which  will 
maximize  one's  own  welfare.  Legal  rules  may  be  adhered  to  for 
prudential  reasons;  however,  a  popular  belief  is  that  a  smart 
person  can  "get  away  with  it,"  On  the  i nterpersonal  level  a 
deviant  act  can  be  justified  by  undoing  the  consequences  ("make  it 
up  to  him")  at  a  later  date. 

Type  III  is  oriented  to  approval  and  to  pleasing  and  helping 
others.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  conformity  to  the  expect¬ 
ations  of  significant  others  and  an  exaggerated  need  to  maintain 
interpersonal  relationships  -  disruption  of  a  relationship  is 
threatening,  implying  a  kind  of  dependency.  The  value  orient¬ 
ations  is  termed  "empathic"  by  Kohl  berg  -  the  moral  value  of  a 
person  or  act  is  based  on  consciousness  of  kind,  affection,  or 
sympathy.  Consciousness  of  kind  implies  a  customary  natural 
value  hierarchy  -  based  on  what  most  people  prefer  or  what  people 
just  "naturally"  prefer.  Authorities  have  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  and  play  the  role  of  a  teacher  -  "they  know  better  than  we 
do  what  is  best  for  us."  An  authority  is  a  good  person  and 
someone  to  be  imitated.  The  interpersonal  realm  is  polarized 
into  stereotyped  definitions  of  attributes  of  good  people  (people 
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who  are  like  me  and  who  approve  of  me)  and  bad  people  (people 
who  are  different  and  can't  be  trusted  -  those  who  would  harm 
others  for  their  own  benefit) „  Right  and  wrong  are  defined  in 
terms  of  stereotyped  role  expectations  -  good  roles  lead  to  the 
approval  of  others .  There  is  a  tendency  to  predict  the  modal 
responses  when  answering  a  "should"  question  (e.g.  "most  people 
would  do  it").  Rules,  in  this  sense,  proscribe  positive  virtues, 
motives,  and  goals.  Punishment  symbolizes  disapproval  of  a 
deviant  act. 

Type  IV  is  oriented  toward  meeting  the  expectations  of 
authority  and  maintaining  the  given  social  order  for  its  own  sake. 
That  is  valued  which  is  respected  by  the  institutions  of  one's  own 
subcultural  community.  This  value  orientation  is  ethnocentric; 
while  this  type  may  recognize  diversity  of  opinion,  he  believes 
one's  own  cultural  values  are  the  best.  Religious  values  are 
morally  sacred  and  take  precedence  over  all  other  values  including 
legal  values.  An  authority  is  one  who  has  earned  a  position  of 
greater  (and  often  painful)  responsibility  through  hard  work, 
experience,  etc.  Legitimate  authority  has  jurisdiction  only 
within  its  own  realm  of  competency  (e.g.  a  judge  administers 
the  law,  a  minister  religion,  etc.).  Work  has  value  for  its  own 
sake.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  concept  of  earned  expectations  - 
if  one  works  hard,  he  has  a  legitimate  claim  for  positive  return 
and  those  who  work  the  hardest  deserve  more  than  others.  This 
type  is  characteri zed  by  a  categorical  attitude  towards  right  and 
wrong.  Rules  are  part  of  the  social  order  and  prescribe  those 
jobs  or  duties  that  are  expected  of  one's  role  in  a  particular 
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situation.  Rules,  then,  tend  to  be  regarded  as  behavioral 
prescriptions  that  are  specific  to  certain  kinds  of  situations. 
There  is  an  exaggerated  concern  with  social  order  and  a  general 
distrust  of  human  conduct  tn  the  absence  of  such  order. 

Punishment  is  needed  to  maintain  order  and  guarantee  obedience  to 
social  rules.  Punishment  is  related  to  expiation;  suffering  is 
paying  one’s  debt  and  relieves  the  burden  of  guilt. 

Type  V  has  been  termed  a  contractual  legalistic  orientation 
by  Kohl  berg,  A  marked  contrast  with  Type  IV  is  the  emphasis  on 
rationality.  Motivationally  this  means  the  attribution  of  greater 
purposiveness  to  behavior,  a  greater  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
formulation  of  long  range  goals,  and  the  use  of  rational  choice 
in  formulating  and  attaining  these  goals.  Failure  to  fulfill 
purpose  results  in  self-condemnation  for  irrationality. 

Motivation  is  thus  prudential.  Altruistic  concerns  are  also 
regarded  as  prudential.  One's  own  welfare  is  linked  with  a 
concept  of  community  utility  as  maximizing  majority  welfare 
through  democratic  processes  and  legalism.  Legalism  is  marked 
by  a  concern  for  individual  rights  and  freedom,  but  these  are 
subjected  to  the  limitations  of  the  general  avoidance  of  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  legal  rules  which  serve  the 
function  of  maximizing  utility,  and  arbitrary  rules  set  up  under 
terms  of  contract  or  agreement.  This  general  orientation 
implies  cultural  relativism  of  values,  i,e.  values  are  the  result 
of  an  initially  arbitrary  process  of  setting  up  a  pragmatic  and 
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workable  social  unit  to  maximize  utility.  Rules,  in  this  sense, 
have  a  pragmatic  function  and  are  changeable.  However,  legal 
rules  and  terms  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  upheld  for  the 
common  good  even  if  this  conflicts  with  what  one  personally  wants 
or  believes  to  be  right.  Punishment  is  fixed  by  law  and  serves 
a  social  function.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  above  limitations, 
one  has  the  right  to  pursue  his  own  goals  freely. 

Type  VI  is  the  conscience  or  principled  orientation.  This  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  internalization  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  value  hierarchy  based  on  a  conception  of  universal  value. 
Motivationally  this  involves  more  of  an  appeal  to  logical  princi¬ 
ples  of  choice  as  the  basis  of  judgment.  Principles  are  rules 
based  on  universal  values  and  therefore  dictate  choice.  While 
the  Type  V  orientation  of  relativism  of  value  stresses  cultural 
differences,  the  uni versal i sti c  approach  stresses  those  values 
that  have  meaning  cross-cultural ly.  Among  those  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  justi ce,  equal i ty,  trust,  human  life,  etc. 

Principles  are  not  situation  specific  but  operate  cross-situation- 
ally.  They  are  not  concrete  behavioral  prescriptions  but  instead 
indicate  directionality  in  behavior  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
desired  consequence.  For  example,  utility  may  well  be  a  Type  VI 
concern  but  in  addition  to  this  the  principle  of  distributive 
equality  is  enacted.  Trust  as  a  uni versal i sti c  concept  is  not 

"4  One  difficulty  with  this  system  of  thought  is  that  utility, 
to  be  workable,  involves  a  logical  problem  in  the  definition  of 
"good"  -  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  through  relativism  of 
value.  One  must  revert  to  a  definition  of  good  as  majority 
agreement. 


. 
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limited  to  contract  and  agreement.  When  occasionally  the  legal 
rules  dictate  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  a  Type  V  orientation 
would  often  deny  personal  responsibility.  Type  V  would  indicate 
that  such  rules  are  just  the  majority  of  the  time  and  should 
therefore  be  upheld  (although  they  may  be  changed  if  they  do  not 
meet  this  criterion).  In  contrast,  a  Type  VI  orientation  is 
not  bound  by  situation  specific  rules  and  is  dedicated  to 
opposing  injustice  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs.  Type  VI 
emphasizes  to  a  lesser  extent  social  order  and  to  a  greater 
extent  individuation  -  morality  is  a  personal  matter.  Trans¬ 
gression  of  one's  own  principles  of  choice  results  in  self- 
condemnation.  Punishment  has  little  value  -  instead  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  emphasized. 

Inspection  of  the  Kohl  berg  typology  indicates  that  it  is 
much  more  detailed  than  that  of  Piaget,  but  that  many  of  the 
Piaget  dimensions  are  contained  in  it  (intentional ity,  relativism 
of  judgment,  independence  of  sanctions,  etc.).  For  example, 
Piaget's  heteronomous  stage  shares  wtth  Kohlberg's  Type  I  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  judgments  in  terms  of  physical  consequences  and  an 
orientation  towards  adult  authority  as  the  criterion  for  moral 
conduct.  But  as  Kohlberg  (1963)  pointed  out,  Piaget  saw  the 
young  child's  morality  as  externally  oriented  only  in  a  cogni¬ 
tive  sense  and  not  in  a  motivational  sense.  In  Piaget's  theory, 
the  heteronomous  orientation  is  based  on  strong  emotional  respect 
for  adult  authority.  Piaget's  heteronomous  child  sees  punish¬ 
ment  as  expressing  adult  disapproval,  while  for  Kohlberg's  Type  I 
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the  punishment  itself  is  an  external  source  of  motivation. 

For  Kohl  berg  then  moral  development  marks  a  trend  from  external 
sources  of  motivation  to  internal  with  each  stage  representing 
an  increasing  degree  of  internalization. 

This  general  trend  in  development  fits  what  Kohlberg  (1967) 
has  termed  the  "classic  triad",  a  progression  of  hierarchic 
levels  of  value  or  of  the  self  which  has  theoretical  roots  dating 
from  Plato  onward.  Essentially,  this  tripartite  distinction 
is  between  an  amoral  self  without  standards  or  social  values,  a 
conventional  self  adhering  to  socially  accepted  standards  and 
values,  and  an  autonomous  self  motivated  by  rational  choices 
based  on  self-accepted  internal  standards. 

Piaget  emphasized  different  stages  of  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment  which  provided  different  bases  (heteronomous  or  auto¬ 
nomous)  for  morality  as  respect  (unilateral  or  mutual)  for  rules. 
In  contrast,  Kohlberg  clearly  indicates  that  he  intends  his 
developmental  sequence  to  delineate  a  progression  in  which  each 
succeeding  stage  is  more  moral.  For  Kohlberg,  then,  a  cognitive 
developmental  senes  is  paralleled  by  a  moral  developmental 
series.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Hobhouse’s  (1925)  theory 
presents  a  similar  point  of  view. 

Previously  mentioned  approaches  have  been  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  predict  moral  conduct,  especially  in 
resistance  to  temptation  situations.  Kohlberg  (in  press) 
reports  that  only  11%  of  a  sample  of  college  subjects  at  the  level 
of  moral  principle  (Types  V  and  VI)  cheated  in  an  experimental 
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si  tuati on  whereas  58%  at  the  level  of  conventional  moral  values 
(Types  III  and  IV)  cheated-  Whereas  75%  of  the  morally  principled 
subjects  refused  to  give  increasing  levels  of  shock  to  an 
experimental  victim  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  an  experimenter, 
only  13%  of  the  remaining  subjects  refused  to  do  so„  These 
findings  shed  some  light  on  the  failures  of  previous  studies  to 
find  generality  in  moral  conduct-  If  younger  age  samples  are 
used  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population  would  be 
expected  to  be  beyond  the  level  of  conventional  morality-  As  for 
the  lack  of  relationship  between  strength  of  conventional  moral 
values  and  moral  conduct.  Kohl  berg  suggests  that  perhaps  the  same 
tendency  to  deceive  in  order  to  make  a  good  appearance  which 
impels  the  child  to  make  pious  statements  on  attitude  question¬ 
naires  also  impels  him  to  cheat  in  experimental  situations  - 

The  point  has  previously  been  made  that  projective  measures 
of  guilt  as  measures  of  superego  strength  have  been  poor  predict¬ 
ors  of  moral  conduct-  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
importance  of  the  capacity  to  feel  guilt  in  relation  to  moral 
development-  It  rather  suggests  re-evaluation  of  the  assumptions 
of  the  superego  strength  approach-  Kohlberg,  for  example, 
postulates  a  developmental  sequence  for  guilt  (see  page  27  as  it 
is  related  to  his  theory)-  Ruma  and  Mosher  (1967)  related  moral 
development  in  a  sample  of  delinquents  to  various  measures  of 
guilt-  Three  measures  of  guilt  (Mosher  Guilt  Scale,  content 
analysis  of  transgression  stories,  clinical  ratings)  were  found 
to  be  significantly  correlated  with  moral  development  as  measured 


by  the  Kohlberg  test. 

Kohl  berg's  theory  generally  fits  what  Loevinger  (1966) 
has  termed  the  "hierarchic  model"  of  development.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  hierarchic  model  stems  largely  from  the  structure 
of  Piaget's  theory  of  conceptual  development.  First  of  all  the 
hierarchic  model  implies  developmental  levels  or  stages.  Each 
stage  is  not  simply  an  addition  to  the  previous  stage  along  some 
quantitative  dimension,  but  represents  a  restructuri nq  of  the 
relationship  between  self  and  environment.  Each  stage  is  thus 
qualitatively  different  from  the  preceding  stage  and  represents 
a  "structured  whole".  The  structured  whole  concept  implies 
consistency  within  each  stage;  it  implies  logical  consistency 
between  the  different  responses  which  characterize  the  stage  as 
they  relate  to  some  central  conceptualization  of  the  stage,  and 
it  implies  empirical  consistency  of  the  mode  of  response  from 
situation  to  situation.  The  ideal -typi cal  method  (used  to 
formulate  the  Kohlberg  stages)  attempts  to  fulfill  these  require¬ 
ments  of  logical  and  empirical  consistency. 

A  second  requirement  of  the  hierarchic  model  is  that  the 
stages  form  an  invariant  sequence  in  which  movement  over  time  is 
forward  and  in  which  the  order  of  the  stages  is  unchanging. 
Backward  movement  or  regression  is  possible  under  extreme  circum¬ 
stances.  The  order  of  the  stages  is  based  on  a  kind  of  "inner 
logic",  i.e.  each  succeeding  stage  implies  the  existence  of 
preceding  stages  but  not  vice-versa.  For  example,  the  Type  VI 
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principled  orientation  implies  the  prior  existence  of  Type  V 
rational i ty , 

There  are  several  sources  of  evidence  to  support  the  sequent¬ 
iality  of  the  Kohlberg  stages,,  The  most  convincing  of  these  are 

5 

cross-sectional  age  trends  which  have  been  found  in  various 
cultures,  for  example,  Taiwan  and  the  U.S.A.  (see  Figure  1, 
Kohlberg,  multilith,  c). 

Another  source  of  evidence  lies  in  the  pattern  of  inter¬ 
correlations  between  stages .  If  the  stages  are  sequential  one 
would  expect  adjacent  stages  to  be  more  highly  correlated  than  non- 
adjacent  stages.  Such  a  tendency  is  observed  (Kohlberg,  1963, 
p„  17)  with  correlations  between  adjacent  stages  low  or  moderately 
positive,  or  slightly  negative,  and  correlations  between  non- 
adjacent  stages  becoming  highly  negative, 

Turiel  (1966)  designed  a  study  to  test  the  sequentiality  of 
the  Kohlberg  stages.  He  found  that  a  communication  one  stage 
above  the  subject's  own  type  was  more  effective  in  changing  the 
level  of  his  moral  judgments  than  either  a  communication  one 
stage  below  or  two  stages  above. 

Moral  Development  and  Ego  Development 

Evidence  to  date  supports  the  Kohlberg  typology  as  meeting 

5  Longitudinal  analysis  is  necessary  to  really  establis'hThi- 

sequentiality  of  the  stages,  Kohlberg  (1963)  reports  that  such 
a  study  is  underway  to  re-analyze  the  responses  of  the  72  original 
subjects  following  a  three-year  interval. 


Percent  of  Total  Moral  Statements 
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Figure  1 

Percentage  of  Response  at  each  of  the 
Six  Types  for  ages  Ten  to  Sixteen 
Across  Two  Cultures 


the  requirements  of  the  hierarchic  model „  loevinger  (1966) 
concluded  that  several  of  the  more  recent  developmental  typo¬ 
logical  theories  (including  Kohlberg's)  fit  the  model ,  Among 
those  mentioned  are  Harvey,  Hunt,  and  Schroder's  (1961)  theory 
of  the  development  of  conceptual  systems  along  a  concrete- 
abstract  thinking  dimension;  Sullivan,  Grant  and  Grant's 
(1957)  theory  of  i nterpersonal  maturity;  and  the  character 
typology  of  Peck  and  Havighurst  (I960),  Loevinger  concluded 
that  those  theories  have  a  great  overlap  in  terms  of  content  and 
are  indicative  of  a  more  general  theoretical  area  of  ego 
development.  In  fact,  she  stated: 

The  more  deeply  one  becomes  involved  in  this  area, 
the  more  it  appears  that  impulse  control,  character 
development,  interpersonal  relations,  and  conscious 
preoccupations  are  indeed  aspects  of  a  single  thing, 
so  intimately  intertwined  that  one  can  hardly  define 
much  less  measure  them  separately,  (P,  200) 

It  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper  that  there 

appears  to  be  an  empirical  relationship  between  ego  strength 

variables  and  measures  of  moral  conduct  and  moral  development. 

The  development  of  ego  strength  seems  to  mark  a  progression  of 

temporal  variation  in  motivational  influences  from  that  of 

impulsiveness  or  reactiveness  to  stimulus  events  immediately 

present  in  the  internal  or  external  environment  to  an  ability  to 

postpone  or  delay  reaction  in  order  to  utilize  judgmental  processes, 

Kohlberg's  theory  is  based  on  how  people  make  judgments  in  moral 

conflict  situations,  and  the  motivational  aspect  of  the  theory 

marks  a  similar  progression  from  external  sources  of  punishment 


and  reward,  through  social  motives  of  interpersonal  approval - 
disapproval  and  meeting  the  expectations  of  authority,  to  internal¬ 
ized  rational  self-condemnation  for  not  upholding  one“s  own 
principles  and  values*  A  similar  emphasis  on  motivation  is 
expounded  in  the  moral  character  typology  of  Peck  and  Havighurst 
(1960).  The  generality  of  these  various  typologies  in  terms  of 
a  unified  theory  of  ego  development  is  an  empirical  question  that 
warrants  further  research „  One  area  in  particular  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  evidence  of  generality  is  in  terms  of  a  hierarchical 

g 

theory  of  motivation  marking  a  progression  from  reactive  to 
autonomous  functioning* 

The  Present  Study 

The  area  of  moral  development  has  only  recently  begun  to 
stimulate  a  great  deal  of  research  in  the  field  of  psychology  and 
findings  to  date  are  quite  equivocal .  Theoretically,  the  area 
is  ill-defined  and  in  a  formative  stage*,  However,  in  the  preceding 
review  several  suggestions  were  made  to  point  to  directions  for 
more  productive  future  research*  The  following  conclusions  of 
this  nature  were  reached: 

(a)  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  situational 
specificity  in  moral  conduct  and  a  weak  factor  of 
consistency  in  resistance  to  temptation  behavior* 

IT  ~The  idea  of  a  moti  vatTonaTTierarchy  is  not~new  to  psychology* 

A  well  known  proponent  of  such  a  view  is  Maslow  (1954)* 
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Attempts  to  predict  moral  conduct  should  take  into 
account  both  of  these  factors „ 

(b)  The  practice  of  defining  moral  conduct  in  terms  of 
assumptions  of  a  commonly  accepted  conventional 
morality  reflects  an  inadequate  approach  to  the  study 
of  moral  development„ 

(c)  In  general,  a  group  of  variables  termed  ego  strength 
variables  have  been  the  best  predictors  of  what  general¬ 
ity  is  available  in  moral  conduct.  Inspection  of  these 
variables  seems  to  reveal  a  temporal  factor  of  motivation,, 

(d)  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  consistency  in  the 

various  typological  theories  stated  by  loevinger  (1966) 
to  comprise  the  area  of  ego  development „  There  is 

consistency  of  theoretical  content  and  consistency  of 
theoretical  structure  in  terms  of  the  hierarchic  model. 

One  particular  aspect  of  these  theories  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  consistency  is  that  of  motivation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  one 
aspect  -  motives  for  moral  action  -  of  Kohl  berg's  more  extended 
typology  in  order  to  add  a  small  Increment  to  the  evidential 
basis  for  the  theory  and  to  point  in  the  direction  of  greater 
generality.  The  basic  question  is  -  do  those  motives  which  a 
person  uses  to  justify  moral  action  in  terms  of  a  verbal  response 
to  moral  dilemma  situations  also  predict  which  kinds  of  motivation 
will  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  person's  behavior  in  general? 


. 


Is  there  a  predictable  relationship  between  moral  thought  and 
moral  conduct? 


The  Kohlberg  typology  dilineates  six  levels  of  motivation 


for  moral  conduct  as  follows: 


Type  lo  The  avoidance  of  punishment.  Deviance 

leads  to  punishment  or  active  retaliation 
by  authori ty. 


Type  II.  The  pursuit  of  Instrumental  reward.  Right 

action  is  that  which  gives  the  self  hedonistic 
grati  fi  cation 


Type  III.  Interpersonal  approval.  Orientation  to 
gaining  the  approval  and  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  those  significant  others  immediately 
present  in  the  interpersonal  environment., 

Type  IV.  Meeting  the  expectations  of  legitimate  authority 
Right  and  wrong  are  categorical  imperatives 

sanctioned  by  authority  to  maintain  the  social 
order. 


Type  V,  Concern  for  majority  welfare.  Oriented  toward 

making  a  rational  choice  in  terms  of  the  general 
welfare  of  others  and  the  general  avoidance  of 
transgressing  the  rights  of  others. 

Type  VI.  Concern  for  upholding  one's  own  moral  principles 
Oriented  toward  choice  in  terms  of  own  moral 

principles  based  on  the  conception  of  universal 
value  in  order  to  avoid  self-condemnation. 


The  case  has  previously  been  made  that  perhaps  greater 
predictability  of  moral  conduct  could  be  achieved  if  researchers 
would  take  into  account  both  the  generality  of  moral  conduct  and 
situation  specific  influences.  This  study  utilizes  the  Kohlberg 
theory  in  order  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
approach  which  is  able  to  account  for  both  of  these  factors. 

More  specifically,  the  level  of  moral  maturity  should  be  the  best 
predictor  of  moral  conduct  in  general,  and  the  motivational 
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aspect  of  the  theory  should  allow  one  to  make  differential 
predictions  about  the  influence  of  situational  factors „ 

In  order  to  add  conceptual  clarity  to  this  proposal,  a 
distinction  by  loevinger  (1966)  between  two  aspects  of  develop¬ 
mental  sequence  (milestone  and  polar)  is  useful.  Milestone 
variables  are  variables  that  maximize  at  one  specific  stage  or 
level  and  taper  off  at  both  developmental  poles,,  Development 
may  be  conceptualized  as  an  orderly  succession  of  overlapping 
curvilinear  functions  of  milestones  in  the  above  sense.  A 
polar  variable  is  a  variable  which  increases  or  decreases 
regularly  over  the  developmental  sequence  maximizing  or  minimizing 
itself  at  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  sequence. 

Moral  maturity  is  therefore  a  polar  variable.  Each  level 
of  the  Kohl  berg  theory  is  hypothesized  to  be  more  moral  than  the 
preceding  level.  Some  evidence  to  link  moral  maturity  level  to 
moral  conduct  has  been  presented  (pages  34  to  35). 

Another  polar  dimension  has  also  been  hypothesized  in  order 
to  summarize  the  relationship  between  ego  strength  variables 
and  moral  conduct.  This  dimension  defines  a  progression  in 
motivational  influences  from  reactive  to  autonomous  functioning. 

It  also  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  the  motivational  aspect  of 
the  Kohl  berg  theory.  The  sequence  of  "motives  for  moral  action" 
marks  a  progression  from  reactiveness  to  external  motivational 
factors  of  punishment  and  reward  through  stages  manifesting 
successively  greater  degrees  of  internalization  and  culminating 
finally  in  autonomous  functioning  in  terms  of  self-accepted  moral 


principles.  One  would  expect  the  more  autonomously  functioning 
individual  to  be  less  susceptible  to  situation  specific  influences 
and  to  exhibit  greater  consistency  in  moral  conduct. 

The  general  hypothesis  of  this  study  is  that  those  motives 
used  by  each  of  the  Kohl  berg  types  to  justify  moral  action  will 
also  be  those  motives  which  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
behavior  of  each  corresponding  type.  More  specifically,  different 
experimental  treatments  were  designed  such  that  each  maximizes 
that  kind  of  motivation  specified  by  the  theory  for  one  of  the 
Kohl  berg  types.  These  treatments  were  enacted  in  order  to 
motivate  performance  on  simple  perceptual  motor  tasks.  For 
example,  instrumental  reward  should  be  more  effective  in  motivating 
performance  for  Type  II  subjects  than  for  the  other  types.  Like¬ 
wise,  interpersonal  approval  should  be  more  effective  for  Type  III, 
the  expectations  of  authority  for  Type  IV,  concern  about  the  welfare 
of  others  for  Type  V,  etc. 

In  other  words,  a  motivational  hierarchy  is  proposed  to  form 
a  milestone  sequence  which  parallels  the  developmental  typology 
of  the  Kohlberg  theory.  If,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case,  it  would 
enable  one  to  account  for  both  generality  and  specificity  in  moral 
conduct  by  making  possible  differential  predictions  of  moral  conduct 
utilizing  the  interaction  between  moral  type  and  situation  specific 


motivational  factors. 
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Method 

Subjects 

The  subjects  were  134  students,  both  male  and  female, 
enrolled  in  the  Introductory  Psychology  course  at  the  University 
of  Alberta „  Subjects  were  required  to  participate  in  psycho¬ 
logical  research  as  partial  fulfilment  of  the  course  requirements,, 
The  sign-up  booklets  for  this  study  were  placed  with  those  of 
other  studies  at  a  designated  location  on  campus,,  The  various 
times  for  the  first  session  of  the  study  were  placed  in  the  booklet, 
and  subjects  were  allowed  their  own  choice „  No  attempt  was 

made  to  control  or  influence  the  composition  of  the  experimental 
groups  thus  formed .  The  ratio  of  males  to  females  varied 
considerably  from  group  to  group.  Not  all  subjects  who  signed 
up  reported.  Eleven  subjects  were  signed  for  each  session;  the 
actual  size  of  experimental  groups  varied  from  seven  to  nine 
subjects , 

Desi gn 

The  basic  design  of  the  study  was  a  factorial  with  two  factors 
of  three  levels  each.  These  two  factors  consisted  of  the  Kohl  berg 
type  classifications  and  the  experimental  treatments. 

The  three  levels  of  the  Kohl  berg  type  factor  consisted  of 
those  subjects  who  were  classed  as  Type  III,  IV,  and  V,  The 
study  was  limited  to  three  types  because  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  frequency  of  the  other  types  in  the  subject  population  would 
not  be  adequate  to  fill  the  cells  of  the  design  with  a  testable 
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number  of  subjects  „ 

The  experimental  treatment  factor  consisted  of  three  treat¬ 
ments  designed  to  maximize  motivation  for  task  performance  for 
Types  III,  IV,  and  V,  respecti vely „  These  three  kinds  of 
motivational  influence  are  i nterpersonal  approval  (Treatment  A), 
expectations  of  legitimate  authority  (Treatment  B),  and  concern 
for  maximizing  majority  welfare  (Treatment  C),  respecti vely . 

Continuous  performance  perceptual  motor  tasks  were  chosen 
as  the  dependent  variable  because  they  are  essentially  boring  and 
uninteresting  tasks  and  therefore  contain  little  intrinsic 
motivation„  Good  performance  on  such  tasks  has  little  achieve¬ 
ment  value.  Another  feature  of  such  tasks  is  that  the  situation 
is  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  the  subjects  as  a  moral  one,  thus 
providing  a  more  general  test  of  the  motivational  aspect  of  the 
Kohl  berg  theory. 

The  three  kinds  of  motivational  influence  were  not  applied 
directly  to  motivate  performance  on  a  single  task.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  this  was  not  done.  One  problem  is  that  there 
would  likely  be  individual  differences  in  the  predisposition  toward 
good  or  poor  performances  that  are  not  due  to  either  of  the  two 
factors  of  the  design.  For  example,  one  would  expect  extraverted 
personalities  to  perform  more  poorly  on  such  tasks.  Other  contam¬ 
inating  factors  would  be  general  level  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  etc. 

Another  problem  lies  in  the  demand  characteristics  of  the 
experimental  setting,  i.e.  subjects  may  be  induced  to  perform  on 
tasks  for  reasons  other  than  the  experimental  treatments.  For 
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examples  subjects  would  no  doubt  perceive  that  good  performances 
would  be  expected  of  them  in  such  a  situation.  This  would  tend 
to  diminish  somewhat  the  differential  effect  of  the  treatments. 

The  following  procedure  was  developed  in  order  to  help 
control  for  these  problems .  The  subjects  were  required  to 
perform  on  two  tasks  simultaneously.  (The  specific  tasks  used 
will  be  described  in  more  detail  later).  Individual  differences 
in  task  ability  and  task  motivation  should  operate  equally  for 
both  tasks.  Any  overall  demand  characteristics  of  the  experimental 
setting  should  operate  equally  for  both  tasks. 

The  tasks  were  designed  so  that  in  order  to  perform  well  on 
one  of  the  tasks  the  subjects  would  have  to  sacrifice  performance 
on  the  other  and  vice  versa.  In  order  to  further  accentuate  the 
differential  effect  of  the  experimental  treatments,  motivational 
conflict  was  used.  In  each  treatment  performance  on  one  of  the 
tasks  was  motivated  by  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  motivation 
outlined  previously,  and  performance  on  the  other  task  was 
motivated  by  instrumental  (monetary)  reward.  Monetary  reward 
was  chosen  because  it  has  incentive  value  for  all  types,  and  because 
it  is  the  kind  of  motivational  influence  hypothesized  to  have  its 
greatest  effect  on  subjects  classified  as  Type  II „  The  design 
could  therefore  handle  Type  II  classifications  in  case  they  were 
available  in  the  subject  population.  Also  the  ability  to  forgo 
the  opportunity  for  instrumental  reward  in  order  to  meet  internally 
motivated  demands  is  in  keeping  with  development  along  the  reactive- 
autonomous  functioning  dimension. 
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The  dependent  variable  for  the  design  was  therefore  standard 
score  differences  between  the  two  tasks.  For  each  subject  the 
standardized  performance  score  (standardized  across  the  entire 
subject  population)  motivated  by  monetary  reward  was  subtracted 
from  the  standardized  performance  score  motivated  by  the  desired 
treatment  effects,  thus  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  each 
treatment  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  monetary  reward. 

Materials  and  Apparatus 

The  experimental  tasks.  The  experimental  setting  consisted 
of  a  small  room  with  one  table  on  which  were  arranged  nine  16  inch 
by  24  inch  removable  booths.  Each  booth  contained  the  apparatus 

and  materials  for  the  experimental  tasks  (see  Figure  2)„ 

For  convenience  in  instructing  subjects  the  tasks  were 
named  the  "button  pressing"  and  "letter  cancellation"  tasks. 

The  apparatus  for  the  Button  Pressing  Task  was  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  booth^  (see  Figure  2).  A  row  of  three  buttons, 
three  inches  apart,  were  arranged  on  a  small  wooden  platform. 

A  small  box-like  shield  was  placed  over  the  buttons  and  1  and 
3/8  inch  diameter  holes  were  drilled  in  the  box.  The  left  index 
finger  could  be  inserted  through  the  holes  to  press  the  button. 

The  buttons  were  so  spaced  as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  press  more  than  one  button  at  a  time.  A  counter 
was  placed  behind  the  buttons  in  a  small  nearly  soundproof  box. 

7  The  apparatus  could~be  swiTcHed  to  the  right  for  left-handed 

subjects . 


Figure  2 

Diagram  of  an  Experimental  Booth 


(Top  View) 


To  scale: 

1/4 

inch  equals  1  inch„ 

Key: 
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Platform  for  button  pressing  task 
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Button 
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Soundproofed  box 

(d) 

Counter 

(e) 

Auxiliary  counter 

(f) 

Wooden  shield  for  buttons 

(g) 

Hole  in  wooden  shield 

(h) 

Glass  window 

(i) 

Letter  cancellation  pad 
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The  subjects  could  observe  this  counter  through  a  glass  window  in 
the  box.  Next  to  this  box  a  small  auxiliary  counter  was  placed; 
it  would  click  continuously  throughout  the  session  to  mask  any 
auditory  feedback  which  might  escape  from  the  counter  in  the 
box.  In  the  centre  of  the  booth  and  at  a  height  of  several 

inches  above  eye  level,  a  horizontal  row  of  three  lights  were 
placed.  The  lights  were  wired  so  that  they  corresponded  with 
each  of  the  three  buttons  by  position  (left,  middle,  and  right). 
When  the  left  light  went  on,  the  left  button  would  operate  the 
counter  but  the  others  would  not;  when  the  middle  light  went  on 
just  the  middle  button  would  operate  the  counter,  etc. 

The  subject's  task  was  to  press  the  correct  button  as  rapidly 
as  possible  during  the  performance  sessions.  Every  time  the 
correct  button  was  pressed  it  would  be  recorded  on  the  counter 
indicating  the  subject's  score.  The  experimenter  switched  the 
circuits  every  five  seconds.  This  switch  was  indicated  to  the 
subjects  by  changing  the  lights,  and  the  subjects  would  have  to 
switch  to  the  button  corresponding  to  the  light. 

A  pad  of  paper  containing  an  information  sheet,  the  Letter 
Cancellation  task,  and  short  questionnaire  (see  Appendices  A, 

B,  and  C)  were  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  booth.  The 
Letter  Cancellation  sheets  consisted  of  rows  of  assorted  capital 
letters  every  6th  of  which  on  the  average  was  a  capital  "A".  The 
subject's  task  was  to  strike  out  (with  a  short  slanting  pencil 
mark)  every  letter  "A"  in  each  row.  The  score  was  the  number 
of  lines  completed  (to  a  criterion  of  4  of  the  5  letter  "A's"  in 
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each  row)o 

The  tasks  were  administered  in  three,  three-minute  performance 
sessions .  There  was  a  three  to  four  minute  rest  between  sessions  „ 
The  tasks  were  designed  to  conflict  visual  attention.  It 
was  impossible  to  attend  to  the  changing  lights  and  the  Letter 
Cancellation  Sheets  at  the  same  time.  Subjects  reported  that 
this  was  in  fact  the  case.  Significant  negative  correlations 
(-.35  to  -.42)  were  found  between  these  tasks  indicating  the 
effectiveness  of  these  conditions. 

The  paper  and  pencil  tests.  The  most  important  of  the  paper 
and  pencil  tests  was  the  Kohl  berg  test  of  moral  development  since 
the  results  from  this  test  formed  one  of  the  two  factors  of  the 
design  of  the  study.  The  procedure  utilized  by  Kohl  berg  to 
develop  the  test  has  been  described  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
paper.  The  test  is  composed  of  nine  hypothetical  moral  dilemma 
situations  about  which  subjects  are  asked  relevant  questions  (see 
Appendix  D).  For  example,  one  of  the  situations  is  presented 
below: 

In  Europe  a  woman  was  near  death  from  a  special  kind  of 
cancer.  There  was  one  drug  that  the  doctors  thought  might 
save  her.  It  was  a  form  of  radium  that  a  druggist  in  the 
same  town  had  recently  discovered.  The  drug  was  expensive 
to  make,  but  the  druggist  was  charging  ten  times  what  the 
drug  cost  him  to  make.  He  paid  $200  for  the  radium  and 
charged  $2,000  for  a  small  dose  of  the  drug.  The  sick 
women "s  husband,  Heinz,  went  to  everyone  he  knew  to  borrow 
the  money,  but  he  could  only  get  together  about  $1,000  which 
is  half  of  what  it  cost.  He  told  the  druggist  that  his 
wife  was  dying  and  asked  him  to  sell  it  cheaper  or  let  him 
pay  later.  But  the  druggist  said,  "No,  I  discovered  the 
drug  and  I'm  going  to  make  money  from  it."  So  Heinz  got 
desperate  and  broke  into  the  man's  store  to  steal  the  drug 
for  his  wife. 
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Should  Heinz  have  done  that?  Was  it  actually  wrong  or 
right?  Why? 

Originally,  Kohl  berg  administered  the  test  in  tape  recorded 
interviews,  but  a  paper  and  pencil  form  was  utilized  for  this 
study„ 

Kohl  berg  has  devised  two  basic  methods  of  scoring  the 
test:  sentence  coding  and  global  rating.  In  sentence  coding 
every  sentence  of  the  Vs  response  is  assigned  a  level  and 
aspect  as  described  in  the  Guide  to  Coding  Category  Numbers 
(Kohl berg,  multilith,  a).  Global  rating  is  a  less  time  consuming 
method  of  scoring,  and  for  reasons  of  expediency  was  the  one 
utilized.  In  global  rating  each  situation  may  be  assigned  a 
dominant  type  or  level,  or  it  may  be  assigned  a  dominant  type  plus 
a  sub- type.  Three  points  are  allowed  for  each  situation  -  if 
the  situation  is  scored  as  manifesting  one  dominant  type  all 
three  points  are  awarded  this  type.  However,  if  the  situation  is 
scored  as  manifesting  a  dominant  type  and  a  sub-type,  two  points 
are  awarded  the  dominant  type  and  one  point  the  sub-type.  By 
totalling  the  points  for  each  of  the  six  types  over  the  nine 
situations,  scores  are  assigned  as  the  percentage  responding  at 
each  type.  The  details  of  scoring  by  this  method  are  described 
in  the  Global  Rating  Guide  (Kohlberg,  multilith,  b)  (see  Appendix 
E  for  an  example). 

Kohlberg  (1963)  reported  high  reliabilities  for  his  scoring 
systems.  Product  moment  correlations  between  pairs  of  judges 
range  from  .68  to  .84. 


. 
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Two  other  tests  were  included  as  possible  correlates  of  the 

Kohlberg  test:  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  (Tuckman, 

1966)  and  the  Social  Desirability  Scale  (Edwards,  1957) , 

The  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  is  a  forced-choice, 

paired-comparison  questionnaire  devised  by  Tuckman  (1966)  to 

identify  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder's  (1961)  stages  of  conceptual 

development  from  concrete  to  abstract  thinking.  The  test  had 

been  administered  as  part  of  a  battery  of  tests  to  all  General 

Psychology  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  1967,  and 

8 

the  scores  were  made  available  for  this  study.  Subjects  were 
classified  in  one  of  the  four  conceptual  systems  of  the  above 
theory  (Systems  1,  2,  3,  or  4),  as  having  mixed  systems,  or  no 
dominant  system,  Tuckman  (1966)  reports  76%  of  his  subjects 
classified  correctly  against  the  criterion  of  the  original  sentence 
completion  test  (Schroder,  Driver  and  Streufert,  1967),  (A  set 
of  sample  items  from  this  test  is  presented  in  Appendix  F), 

The  Social  Desirability  Scale  consists  of  39  true-false 
items,  Edwards  reports  a  split-half  reliability  of  ,83,  (This 
test  is  presented  in  Appendix  G), 

Another  paper  and  pencil  test  was  included  which  consisted 
of  items  written  by  this  author  as  an  initial  attempt  to  develop 
an  objective  test  to  identify  the  Kohlberg  types.  Items  were 
composed  using  mainly  the  Guide  to  Coding  Category  Numbers 

8  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Dr,  Brendan  G,  Rule  and 
Nadene  Thomas  for  making  these  scores  available  to  me. 
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(Kohlberg,  multilith,  a).  Questions  and  situations  were  composed 
of  subject  matter  relevant  to  the  Kohlberg  theory  and  pairs  of 
answers  were  composed  to  be  indicative  of  typical  responses  (as 
indicated  by  the  manual  above)  for  each  of  the  two  represented 
types o  Only  responses  indicative  of  adjacent  types  were  paired. 
Careful  attention  was  given  to  both  the  structure  and  content  of 
paired  statements.  Subjects  were  required  to  choose  the  one 
statement  in  each  pair  that  they  agreed  with  most.  It  was  hoped 
that  some  of  these  items  would  discriminate  between  adjacent 
types.  A  sample  of  these  items  is  presented  in  Appendix  H„ 
Procedure 

The  study  consisted  of  two  sessions  per  subject.  In  the 
first  session  the  experimental  tasks  and  treatments  were  administer¬ 
ed  and  in  the  second  session  the  paper  and  pencil  tests  were 
administered.  The  sessions  were  placed  in  this  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  carry-over  effects  from  the  testing. 

The  experimental  session.  The  experimental  setting  and 
tasks  for  the  first  session  have  been  described  previously.  The 
procedure  for  each  of  the  experimental  treatments  are  described 
below. 

Treatment  A  -  Interpersonal  Approval.  This  treatment 
conflicted  the  opportunity  for  greater  monetary  reward  with 
Type  III  interpersonal  approval.  The  private  booths  were  removed 
from  the  table  so  that  subjects  sat  in  a  face-to-face  situation. 

The  experimenter  was  friendly  and  subjects  were  allowed  to  interact 
to  build  the  interpersonal  atmosphere.  To  begin  the  session  each 


. 
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of  the  subjects  introduced  himself  and  recorded  each  other  sub¬ 
ject's  first  name  on  a  provided  form  (see  Appendix  J). 

The  subjects  were  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
was  to  study  what  happens  when  people  attempt  to  perform  on 
two  perceptual  motor  tasks  at  the  same  time;  that  we  believed 
that  each  task  would  distract  somewhat  from  attention  given  the 
other  task;  and  that  we  wanted  to  know  how  this  would  affect 
their  performance.  The  two  tasks  were  explained  to  them  along 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  win  a  reward.  Each 
subject  had  a  copy  of  the  instructions  (see  Appendix  K),  The 
subjects  in  each  group  (each  experimental  group  of  seven  to  nine 
subjects)  competed  among  themselves  on  the  Button  Pressing  Task 
for  three  dollars  reward  which  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  top 
one- third  of  the  performers  in  each  group.  The  group  as  a  whole 
competed  against  other  groups  on  the  Letter  Cancellation  Task  for 
a  one  dollar  reward  per  member  which  was  awarded  to  the  top  one- 
third  of  all  groups  on  the  basis  of  mean  scores.  This  meant  that 
the  members  of  each  group  had  a  common  objective  to  achieve  a 
high  group  score  on  the  Letter  Cancellation  Task,  It  was 
expected  that  good  performances  on  this  task  would,  of  course,  be 
socially  approved, 

. .  * » 

To  "enhance  this  effect  subjects  were  required  to  report 
their  scores  to  the  group  following  each  of  the  three,  three-minute 
performance  sessions.  The  scores  for  each  subject  were  recorded 
by  each  subject  opposite  the  appropriate  names  on  the  form  provided 
(see  Appendix  J),  After  going  over  the  instruction  sheet,  the 
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experimenter  delivered  the  following  statement  to  the  subjects: 

Following  each  session,  each  of  you  will  be 
required  to  report  your  scores  on  the  letter 
cancellation  task  to  the  group  so  that  they  can 
evaluate  your  performance „  You  will  record  each 
person's  score  for  each  session  in  the  spaces 
provided  on  the  scores  and  rating  sheet,  After 
you  have  finished  all  three  sessions,  you  will  be 
asked  to  rate  each  member  of  the  group  as  to  how 
hard  you  think  they  tried  on  the  letter  cancellation 
task.  That  is,  if  you  think  a  person  put  out  a  lot 
of  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  group  you  should 
give  him  a  good  rating,  and  if  you  think  a  person 
put  out  but  little  effort,  you  should  give  him  a 
poor  rating,  (See  your  rating  scale  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet) . 

It  was  thought  that  the  fact  that  subjects  were  rated  by 
others  would  make  the  approval  manipulation  more  concrete. 

Treatment  B  -  The  Expectations  of  Legitimate  Authority,  This 
treatment  conflicted  the  opportunity  for  greater  monetary  reward 
with  the  Type  IV  motivation  to  meet  the  expectations  of  legitimate 
authority.  Subjects  were  rather  formally  ushered  into  the  room 
and  seated  at  private  booths.  Interaction  was  kept  at  a  minimum 
and  communications  were  characteristically  one-way  (directed  from 
the  experimenter  to  the  subjects).  The  experimenter  enacted 
the  role  of  an  authority  figure  and  tried  to  interact  with  the 
subjects  in  terms  of  secondary,  rather  than  primary,  social 
rel ations , 

The  subjects  were  given  the  same  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  study  in  all  treatments.  The  same  instruction  sheets 
were  used  for  Treatment  B  as  were  used  for  Treatment  A  (see 
Appendix  K),  Following  the  presentation  of  these  written 
instructions,  the  following  statement  was  made  by  the  experimenter: 
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In  doing  previous  research  with  these  tasks  we 
have  noted  a  consistent  tendency  for  people  to  devote 
too  much  attention  to  the  button  pressing  task  and 
to  neglect  the  letter  cancellation  task.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  inherent  in  these  tasks  such  that 
the  button  pressing  task  demands  more  attention. 

However,  it  is  necessary  for  our  purposes  that  people 
perform  well  on  both  tasks.  Because  of  this,  I  want 
you  to  consciously  overcompensate  for  this  tendency 
and  to  devote  extra  effort  to  the  letter  cancellation 
task. 

Before  each  of  the  three  performance  sessions  subjects  were 
reminded  to  "overcompensate  and  consciously  devote  extra  attention 
to  the  Letter  Cancellation  Task." 

Treatment  C  -  General  Concern  for  the  Welfare  of  Others. 

This  treatment  conflicted  the  opportunity  for  greater  monetary 
reward  with  concern  for  majority  welfare  and  distributive  equality. 
Subjects  were  again  seated  at  private  booths.  The  setting  was 
relaxed,  but  no  special  attempt  was  made  to  enhance  either  the 
interpersonal  or  authoritative  atmosphere  as  in  Treatments  A  and 
B.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  stated  as  in  the  other  treatments. 
A  different  set  of  instructions  was  used  for  this  treatment  (see 
Appendix  L). 

The  conditions  of  reward  were  different  for  Treatment  C. 

In  the  previous  treatments,  the  reward  conditions  for  each  task 
were  independent  of  the  other  task.  In  contrast,  in  Treatment  C 
the  subjects  as  a  whole  were  to  be  eligible  for  reward  on  only 
one  task,  and  which  task  this  would  be  depended  on  which  task  the 
subjects  as  a  whole  (all  subjects  in  all  experimental  groups 
taken  together)  performed  better.  That  is,  if  subjects  as  a 
whole  performed  better  on  the  Button  Pressing  Task,  then  the 
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conditions  of  reward  specified  for  this  task  would  be  enacted, 
but  if  the  subjects  as  a  whole  performed  better  on  the  Letter- 
Cancellation  Task,  the  conditions  of  reward  specified  for  that 
task  would  be  enacted.  Subjects  were  told  that  this  comparison 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  previously  established  norms. 

The  reward  conditions  for  each  task  were  as  follows.  If 
the  Button  Pressing  Task  became  the  reward  task  (i.e„  if  the 
subjects  as  a  whole  performed  better  on  the  Button  Pressing  Task 
than  on  the  Letter  Cancellation  Task),  the  top  one-third  of  the 
performers  on  this  task  would  receive  three  dollars  reward  and  the 
others  would  receive  nothing.  However,  if  the  Letter  Cancellation 
Task  became  the  reward  task  (i.e.  if  the  subjects  as  a  whole 
performed  better  on  the  Letter  Cancellation  Task  than  on  the  Button 
Pressing  Task),  all  the  money  would  be  divided  up  equally  giving 
each  subject  one  dollar. 

Since  the  scores  were  anonymous  and  the  experimenter  was 
careful  not  to  reveal  any  expectations  of  his  own,  no  overt 
manipulations  of  the  kind  used  in  Treatments  A  and  B  were  enacted. 
Instead,  the  choice  was  left  up  to  the  subjects.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  choice,  preceding  each  performance  session 
the  experimenter  said,  "Remember,  your  performance  helps  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  task  will  become  the  reward  task." 

If  a  subject  chose  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  Button 
Pressing  Task  his  choice  would  be  to  act  in  a  manner  that  was 
likely  to  maximize  his  own  welfare  at  the  expense  of  others.  If 
a  subject  chose  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  Letter  Cancellation 
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Task,  his  choice  would  be  to  act  in  a  manner  to  increase  the  poss¬ 
ibility  (however  unlikely)  of  maximizing  the  welfare  of  all  subjects 
giving  each  an  equal  amount..  This  aspect  of  choice  was  not 
spelled  out  for  the  subjects  in  the  instructions,  but  instead  was 
left  to  each  subjects  perception  of  the  situation.  The  conditions 
of  reward  were  made  contingent  on  the  performance  of  the  subjects 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  immediate  group,  to  require  greater 
decentering  (expanding  one"s  radius  of  concern)  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects. 

The  testing  session.  The  second  session  of  the  study  took 
place  on  one  of  several  weekday  evenings  following  about  a  two-week 
interval  from  the  first  session.  It  consisted  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  paper  and  pencil  tests.  The  Kohlberg  test  was 
administered  first,  then  the  objective  test  of  moral  development, 
and  finally  Social  Desirability,  Subjects  were  allowed  as  much 
time  as  they  required  and  could  begin  the  next  test  as  soon  as 
they  finished  the  preceding  one.  The  subjects  were  told  that 
their  scores  were  strictly  confidential  and  that  the  experimenter 
would  not  have  their  names  available  when  he  scored  the  tests, 
i,e0  the  name  page  would  be  removed  and  tests  numbered  by  another 
person,  (Copies  of  the  instructions  for  each  test  are  included 
with  the  appropriate  test  in  the  Appendices,)  In  order  to  further 
guard  against  any  defensiveness  the  subjects  might  have  about 
the  tests,  the  experimenter  tried  to  be  friendly  and  create  a 
relaxed  atmosphere. 
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Results 

The  hypothesis  of  this  study  concerned  the  differential 
effect  that  the  three  experimental  treatments  had  on  the  task 
performances  of  the  three  types.  Each  treatment  should  have  its 
greatest  effect  on  its  corresponding  type. 

The  variables  of  interest  to  the  design  are  the  two  factors 
of  experimental  treatments  and  Kohl  berg  types.  The  method  of 
obtaining  difference  scores  (the  standardized  score  on  the  Letter 
Cancellation  Task  minus  the  standardized  score  on  the  Button 
Pressing  Task)  and  the  rationale  and  procedure  of  the  experiment¬ 
al  treatments  has  previously  been  described.  The  method  of 
obtaining  type  classifications,  however,  needs  further  explication. 

The  Kohl  berg  test  was  scored  by  the  global  rating  system  (as 
previously  described).  The  names  were  removed  from  the  tests  and 
numbers  substituted,  so  that  the  experimenter  had  no  knowledge 
of  which  treatment  the  subject  had  received.  Each  situation  was 
scored  separately  for  all  subjects  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  carry  over  effects  from  situation  to  situation.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  responses  at  each  of  the  six  types  was  calculated  for  each 
subject  (see  Appendix  E  for  the  procedure). 

Each  subject  was  awarded  a  dominant  type  or  a  dominant 
type  plus  a  sub-type,  on  the  basis  of  these  percentage  scores. 

It  was  arbitrarily  decided  that  a  subject,  in  order  to  manifest 
a  dominant  type,  ought  to  have  over  fifty  percent  of  his  responses 
at  that  type,  and  that  every  other  type  score  ought  to  be  twenty 
percent  less  than  the  dominant  type  score.  Some  exceptions  were 


made  when  a  subject  had  nearly  fifty  percent  of  his  responses 
at  one  type,  but  other  type  scores  were  twenty  percent  less. 

All  other  subjects  were  given  a  type-subtype  classification  or 
were  considered  unclassifiabl  e.  There  were  some  rare  cases  where 
the  percentage  of  responses  for  two  types  were  exactly  equal . 

The  frequencies  of  these  various  groupings  are  presented  in 
Table  1.  Within  each  of  these  groups,  subjects  were  rank  ordered 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  dominant  type  manifested 
itself.  This  was  done  prior  to  any  knowledge  of  performance 
scores,  and  these  rankings  were  used  to  sort  subjects  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  data  analysis. 

The  greatest  problem  in  forming  the  experimental  groups  for 
a  3  x  3  (types  x  treatments)  analysis  was  the  relative  infrequency 
of  Type  III  classifications  in  the  subject  population.  The 
original  proposal  had  called  for  an  analysis  with  equal  cell 
frequencies.  However,  the  infrequency  of  Type  III  classifications 
and  subject  loss  between  sessions  seriously  depleted  the  number 
of  subjects  that  could  fit  into  such  a  design. 

A  further  complication  was  the  presence  of  a  strong  sex 
difference  in  the  data.  Females  (see  Table  4)  had  significantly 
greater  standard  score  differences  than  males,  and  this  factor 
as  within  cell  variation  would  enlarge  the  error  term.  Such 
complications  as  those  mentioned  above  would  cause  a  serious  loss 
of  power  and  would  tend  to  task  or  distort  any  effects  present  in 


the  data. 


Distribution  of  Subjects  over  Type  Classifications 


Type  Classification 

— — — - — — 

Frequency 

Type  II 

2 

Type  II 

Subtype  V 

1 

Type  III 

9 

Type  III 

Subtype  IV 

5 

Type  III 

Subtype  V 

4 

Type  III 

=  Type  V 

1 

Type  IV 

34 

Type  IV 

Subtype  III 

13 

Type  IV 

Subtype  V 

15 

Type  IV 

=  Type  V 

6 

Type  V 

19 

Type  V 

Subtype  III 

4 

Type  V 

Subtype  IV 

15 

Type  V 

Subtype  VI 

1 

Unci assi fiabl e 

5 

TOTAL 

134 
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To  extract  the  variance  controlled  by  sex  differences,  an 
additional  factor  was  added  to  the  design.  This  resulted  in  a 
3x3x2  (types  x  treatments  x  sex)  unweighted  means  analysis. 

In  cases  where  the  original  design  called  for  equal  cell  frequen¬ 
cies,  but  where  factors  not  relevant  to  the  research  design 
make  this  impossible,  an  unweighted  means  analysis  is  appropriate 
(Winer,  1962,  p,  222),  The  resulting  design  was  balanced  for 
sex  differences  within  each  of  the  nine  dimensions  of  the  original 
3x3  analysis.  Subjects  were  sorted  into  the  IB  cells  according 
to  their  ranking  for  dominance  of  type  on  the  Kohl  berg  test. 

In  general,  only  dominant  type  classifications  were  used; 
however,  a  few  type-subtype  classifications  were  used  to  fill  in 
the  Type  III  cells.  Sixty-four  subjects  were  available  to  fill 
the  cells  of  the  design  with  a  variation  of  cell  frequencies  from 
two  to  five  subjects.  The  means  and  cell  frequencies  are  presented 
in  Table  2  and  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  in  Table  3, 

Both  the  treatments  and  sex  main  effects  were  found  to  be 
significant  (p<„025).  The  unweighted  means  for  these  effects 
are  presented  in  Tables  4  and  5  respectively. 

Table  4  shows  that  there  is  an  almost  perfectly  linear  decrease 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  respective  treatments.  Table  5 
shows  that  females  had  significantly  higher  difference  scores  than 
mal es , 

Of  specific  interest  to  this  study  is  the  interaction  between 
types  and  treatments.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the  types  by 


. 
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Table  2 


Mean  Standard  Score  Differences  and  Cell  Frequencies 


for  the  Unweighted  Means  Analysis 


Frequency 

Mean 

Treatment  A 

Type  III 

Males 

2 

1 .630 

Females 

2 

1 .510 

Type  IV 

Mai  es 

5 

-.266 

Femal es 

5 

.742 

Type  V 

Males 

5 

o  708 

Females 

5 

.414 

Treatment  B 

Type  III 

Males 

2 

.015 

Femal es 

2 

-.360 

Type  IV 

Males 

3 

-.433 

Females 

3 

1.660 

Type  V 

Males 

5 

-.372 

Females 

5 

1.190 

Treatment  C 

Type  III 

Males 

2 

-1.975 

Femal es 

2 

-.290 

Type  IV 

Males 

5 

-1.196 

Females 

5 

.668 

Type  V 

Males 

3 

.303 

Femal es 

3 

.270 
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Table  3 

Summary  Table  for  Unweighted  Means  Analysis  of  Variance 


Source  of 

Variati on 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

A  (Treatments) 

1 2  o  35 

2 

6,16 

4,34* 

B  (Types) 

1 .04 

2 

,52 

- 

C  (Sex) 

9  =  21 

1 

9,21 

6,48* 

A  X  B 

1 3o05 

4 

3,26 

2,30 

A  X  C 

2.67 

2 

1,33 

- 

B  X  C 

4,75 

2 

2,37 

1,67 

A  X  B  X  C 

5,22 

4 

1,31 

- 

error 

65,50 

46 

1,42 

*p<c,  025 
Table  4 

Unweighted  Means  of  Difference  Scores  for  Treatment  Main  Effect 


Treatment  A 

Treatment  B 

Treatment  C 

,789 

,283 

0 

CO 

"■J 

o 

Table  5 

Unweighted  Means  of  Difference  Scores  for  Sex  Main  Effect 


Mai  es 

Females 

-,176 

,645 
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treatments  interaction  had  an  F  ratio  of  2.30  (df  =  4/46)  which 
fell  just  short  of  the  2.57  needed  for  significance  at  the  .05 
1 evel „ 

While  this  interaction  is  of  special  interest  to  the  study, 
it  does  not  provide  a  test  of  the  hypotheses.  This  study  predicted 
a  specific  interaction  and  needs  a  more  specific  test.  This 
specific  prediction  calls  for  a  comparison  between  the  three 
cells  of  the  design  in  which  types  and  treatments  correspond  and 
the  remaining  cells.  The  orthogonal  comparisons  of  Table  6 
were  set  up  to  test  these  comparisons.  Comparison  number  one  is 
a  direct  test  of  the  stated  hypothesis.  Comparisons  two,  three 
and  four  break  this  comparison  down  into  orthogonal  components 
to  test  for  differences  within  each  treatment. 

The  comparisons  were  carried  out  on  the  cell  means  of  the 
types  x  treatments  interaction.  Since  the  design  for  the  analysis 
of  variance  was  balanced  for  sex  differences,  the  means  of  the 
comparison  are  true  means  (because  the  mean  of  the  means  would 
equal  the  mean  of  the  entries  summed  across  the  two  levels  of  the 
sex  factor).  The  standard  error  of  the  comparisons  was  computed 
using  the  square  root  of  the  product  between  the  error  mean  square 
for  the  analysis  of  variance  and  a  correction  coefficient  taken  as 
the  sum  of  the  quotients  of  squares  of  the  coefficients  divided 
by  the  frequencies  (Edwards,  1960,  p.  142). 

Figure  3  indicates  the  interaction  is  as  predicted  with  each 
treatment  having  its  greatest  effect  on  its  corresponding  type. 

Table  7  presents  the  results  of  the  orthogonal  comparisons. 
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The  means  above  have  a  constant  of  3  added  for  purposes  of  computation . 


Standard  Score  Differences 


Figure  3 

Types  x  Treatments  Interaction 
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Key: 

Treatment  A  -  Interpersonal  Approval 
Treatment  B  -  Expectations  of  Authority 
Treatment  C  -  Concern  for  Majority  Welfare 
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Table  7 

Results  of  Orthogonal  Comparisons  between 
Means  of  the  Types  x  Treatments  Interaction 


Compari son 

Di  fference 

Standard  Error 

t 

(1) 

5.212 

2.14 

2.42** 

(2) 

2.251 

1 .31 

1.72* 

(3) 

.991 

1.07 

.93 

(4) 

2.170 

0 

o 

2.03* 

*  p  C.  05 
**  pc. 01 


Comparison  one  is  significant  (p<.  01)  indicating  the 
significance  of  this  effect  over  the  three  treatments.  Comparisons 
two  and  four  are  significant  (p<.  05)  while  comparison  three  is  not. 
This  Indicates  that  corresponding  cells  are  significantly  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  remaining  cells  in  Treatments  A  and  C, 
but  not  in  Treatment  B. 

Incidental  Findings 

No  specific  predictions  were  made  for  the  remaining  data. 

The  Tuckman  (1966)  test  (the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory)  of 
Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder“s  (1961)  theory  of  conceptual  development 
and  Edwards1  (1957)  measure  of  Social  Desirability  were  Included  as 
possible  correlates  of  the  Kohlberg  test. 
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Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory.  Data  were  not  available 
for  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  for  all  subjects .  Table 
8  presents  frequency  data  of  over-lapping  classifications  for  the 
Kohl  berg  test  and  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory,, 

Table  8 

A  Comparison  of  Classifications  using 
the  Kohl  berg  test  and 
the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory 


Interpersonal 

Kohl  berg 

test  Types 

Topical 

Inventory 

OOOOOOOOOOOGJOOOO 

II 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

ill 

o  o  o  o  o  e> 

IV 

O  O  O  ®  0  o 

V 

Total 

OOOOOOOOGOOO 

System  2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

8 

System  3 

0 

1 

11 

6 

18 

System  4 

GOOOOOO0OOOOOOO  O 

c 

o 

O 

o 

c 

c 

c 

o 

c 

O 

3 

o  o  o  o  o  o 

9 

O  O  O  O  ©  o 

5 

OOOOOOOO 

18 

GO  OO  OO  OOGSG© 

Total 

1 

4 

26 

13 

44 

For  Table  8  corresponding  dominant  type  and  type-subtype 
classifications  (see  Table  1)  were  grouped  together  for  the 
Kohl  berg  test  data  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  usable 
data0  The  cell  frequencies  in  Table  8  differ  very  little  from 
those  predicted  from  the  population  proportions  as  represented  in 
the  margins  of  the  table,,  This  is  not  Indicative  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  tests „ 

A  look  at  the  mean  standard  difference  scores  for  the  various 
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system  classifications  of  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  is 
interest! ng.  Each  of  the  means  in  Table  9  were  computed  by  taking 
the  mean  of  the  separate  mean  scores  for  males  and  females .  Thus 
an  unweighted  means  method  was  used  to  control  for  sex  differences . 
Figure  4  plots  these  means  on  the  same  scale  as  Figure  3  so  that 
they  can  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  results  using  the 
Kohl  berg  cl assifi cations . 

Table  9 

Standard  Score  Difference  Means  for 
System  Classifications  on 
the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory 


Treatments 


System  2 
number  of  males 
number  of  females 
unweighted  mean 
System  3 

number  of  males 
number  of  females 
unweighted  mean 
System  4 

number  of  males 
number  of  females 
unweighted  mean 


A 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOClOOOa-OQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


2 

1 

-„27 

4 

3 

-JO 

5 

4 

+  .30 


2 

2 

-.61 

3 
2 

+  .77 

4 
4 

+  .84 


2 

1 

-.31 

2 

2 

+  .19 

3 

0 

+  .23 


These  results  were  based  on  too  small  a  number  of  cell 
entries  to  do  significance  testing.  Visual  inspection  of  the 
directionality  of  the  results  indicates  several  possible  effects 
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Standard  Score  Differences 
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Figure  4 

Unweighted  Mean  Difference  Scores  for  the 
Tuckman  System  Classifications  within  Treatments 


Key: 


Treatment  A  -  Interpersonal  Approval 
Treatment  B  -  Expectations  of  Authority 
Treatment  C  -  Concern  for  Majority  Welfare 


of  interest.  System  2  classifications  seem  to  have  lower 
difference  scores  than  Systems  3  and  4,  Systems  2  tended  to 
react  negatively  to  authority  while  Systems  3  and  4  tended  to 
react  positively  to  authority.  This  is  as  would  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  the  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961)  theory 
except  that  one  would  not  expect  System  4  to  react  more  to 
authority  than  other  treatments. 

Social  Desirability,  Social  Desirability  scores  did  not 
relate  to  the  Kohl  berg  test.  The  means  for  those  classified  as 
Kohl  berg  Types  III,  IV9  and  V  were  26,699  30,83,  and  30,40, 
respectively,  A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  on  these  groups  of 
data  did  not  reach  significance. 

Objective  Test  of  Moral  Development,  The  objective  test 
(described  previously)  was  evaluated  against  the  criterion 
groups  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Kohlberg  test.  The  criterion 
groups  were  composed  of  the  12  top  ranking  classifications  for 
Types  III,  IV,  and  V,  respectively,  and  an  additional  group  was 
composed  of  the  three  Type  II  classifications.  Each  item  offered 
a  choice  between  two  possible  alternatives;  the  frequency  of 
choice  for  each  alternative  for  each  item  was  tallied  for  each  of 
the  four  criterion  groups.  The  test  was  composed  of  60  such 
items,  each  of  which  was  designed  to  discriminate  between  two 
adjacent  types.  The  frequency  data  was  first  inspected  to 
eliminate  those  items  from  consideration  which  obviously  did  not 
discriminate  between  any  of  the  types.  Items  were  considered 
non-discriminating  if  they  showed  a  strong  response  bias  toward 
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choosing  one  alternative  or  the  other  across  all  criterion 
groups o  The  majority  of  items  exhibited  this  tendency .  A 
few  items  did  not  exhibit  any  great  differences  in  response 
frequency  in  any  of  the  cirterion  groups  and  therefore  did  not 
discriminate.  Eighteen  of  the  original  sixty  items  exhibited 
some  evidence  of  discriminating.  These  items  and  their  frequency 
data  are  presented  in  Appendix  L  The  majority  of  these  items 
did  not  necessarily  discriminate  between  the  adjacent  types  they 
were  designed  for. 
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Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  are  generally  as  predicted. 

Each  treatment  did  have  its  greatest  effect  on  its  corresponding 
type  and  over  all  treatments  this  effect  was  significant. 

Within  Treatments  A  and  C  this  effect  was  significant  and  within 
Treatment  B  this  effect  did  not  reach  significance.  Yet  the 
failure  to  reach  significance  in  this  one  case  does  not  represent 
unexpected  elements  in  the  data.  If  one  looks  at  the  pattern 
of  responding  (see  Figure  3)  for  each  individual  type  across  the 
three  treatments,  they  are  as  expected.  Type  III  difference 
scores  are  higher  in  the  presence  of  interpersonal  approval  but 
drop  off  in  its  absence.  As  expected.  Type  IV  difference  scores 
are  moderately  high  for  Treatment  A,  maximize  for  Treatment  B,  and 
drop  off  rather  severely  for  Treatment  C,  Type  V  scores  show  no 
large  decreases  or  Increases  across  all  three  treatments. 

The  failure  to  achieve  a  significant  comparison  on  Treatment 
B  lies  in  the  relatively  close  proximity  of  the  Type  V  level  of 
responding  to  that  of  Type  IV,  There  is  no  theoretical  reason 
why  Type  V  subjects  should  not  respond  to  the  dictates  of  legit¬ 
imate  authority  when  such  dictates  do  not  conflict  with  the  Type  V 
motivational  orientation.  Authority  would  have  to  make  unreason¬ 
able  demands  before  one  could  expect  bigger  differences. 

The  fact  that  the  mean  difference  score  for  Type  V  subjects 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  treatment  to  treatment  is  an  Interesting 
finding.  This  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  subjects 
whose  source  of  motivation  is  less  dependent  on  external  control. 
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In  contrast  to  Types  III  and  IV,  Type  V  subjects  did  not  need 
the  external  manipulations  of  interpersonal  approval,  or  the 
expectations  of  authority  to  motivate  performance .  They  were 
able  to  maintain  a  high  difference  score  on  Treatment  C  (presumably 
in  order  to  maximize  majority  welfare  by  achieving  an  equal 
distribution  of  reward  money)  in  the  absence  of  the  above  mentioned 
mani pulations . 

The  distinction  between  milestone  and  polar  variables 
(Loevinger,  1966)  is  a  useful  one  in  interpreting  the  data.  The 
motivational  aspect  of  the  Kohl  berg  theory  as  represented  in  the 
experimental  treatments,  i.e.  instrumental  reward.  Interpersonal 
approval,  the  expectations  of  authority,  and  concern  for  majority 
welfare,  delineates  a  milestone  sequence,  and  the  orthogonal 
comparisons  on  the  data  were  tests  of  this  sequence.  However, 
there  is  in  the  data  some  suggestion  of  a  polar  sequence  along 
a  reactive-autonomous  functioning  dimension  that  was  outlined  in 
the  Introduction.  The  lower  pole  of  this  sequence  is  character¬ 
ized  by  reactiveness  to  the  Immediate  internal  (impulse)  or 
external  (as  in  this  case,  opportunity  for  monetary  reward) 
stimuli.  While  interpersonal  approval  is  not  as  direct  a 
physical  manipulation  as  punishment  or  reward,  it  still  requires 
the  presence  in  one's  interpersonal  environment  of  significant 
others.  Treatment  A  is  therefore  a  more  overt  manipulation 
than  Treatment  B  because  the  act  of  reporting  scores  evoked  actual 
approval  or  disapproval  (ratings).  In  Treatment  B  the  anonymity 
of  the  private  booth  acted  as  a  shield  against  such  feedback. 


The  Type  IV  categorical  orientation  toward  authoritative  expect¬ 
ations  implies  a  kind  of  rigid  internalization.  This  kind  of 
internalization  is  in  contrast  with  the  upper  pole  of  this  sequence 
which  is  characterized  by  a  greater  reliance  on  value  choices  and 
by  a  greater  participation  of  a  rational  or  principled-self  in 
making  these  choices . 

Thus  Type  III  difference  scores  (see  Figure  3)  drop  off 
rapidly  by  Treatment  B  in  the  absence  of  i nterpersonal  approval 
Type  IV  difference  scores  drop  off  rapidly  by  Treatment  C  in  the 
absence  of  authoritative  expectations,  and  Type  V  responding 
remains  relatively  consistent  over  all  three  treatments  indicating 
perhaps  a  lack  of  reactiveness  to  external  manipulation.  One 
would  expect  the  Type  II  orientation  toward  instrumental  reward 
to  lead  to  extremely  low  difference  scores.  The  mean  of  -1.46 
is  as  predicted,  but  with  only  three  Type  II  subjects,  all  in 
Treatment  B,  it  cannot  be  taken  too  seriously. 

One  aspect  of  the  data  which  controlled  a  great  deal  of  the 
variance  on  the  difference  scores  was  a  significant  sex  difference. 
Females  had  significantly  higher  difference  scores.  This  made  the 
data  analysis  more  difficult  and  tended  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
study  to  find  the  predicted  effects.  There  are  several  possible 
explanations  of  the  existence  of  this  fact.  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  difference  was  due  to  differential 
experimenter  effects.  However,  the  fact  that  the  sex  factor  did 
not  interact  significantly  with  treatments  in  which  the  experimenter 
participated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  reduces  the  credibility 
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of  such  an  explanation.  This  author  believes  that  this  factor 
was  caused  by  a  differential  reaction  to  the  tasks  themselves 
rather  than  the  treatments.  The  Button  Pressing  Task  was  quite 
strenuous,  and  one  would  expect  that  females  overall  would  have 
less  strength  in  their  index  finger  than  males,  A  task  less 
physically  demanding  would  have  been  better. 

Another  factor  that  controlled  a  significant  amount  of 
variance  was  the  treatment  main  effect.  This  effect  showed  an 
almost  linear  decrease  across  Treatments  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively. 
This  is  as  expected  in  terms  of  a  polar  motivation  sequence  from 
external  to  internal  control,  i,e.  Treatment  A  exhibited  the  most 
external  control  (reporting  scores  and  ratings),  and  Treatment 
C  the  least  (individual  choice).  Thus  in  Treatment  A  the  mean 
difference  scores  for  all  three  types  were  positive,  in  Treatment 
B  only  the  mean  difference  scores  for  Types  IV  and  V  were 
positive  and  in  Treatment  C  only  the  mean  difference  score  for 
Type  V  was  positive,^  One  is  reminded  that  according  to  Freudian 
theory  it  is  moral  conduct  in  the  absence  of  external  control  that 
is  the  mark  of  a  moral  person. 

As  for  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  and  Social  Desira¬ 
bility,  one  finds  that  there  are  few  results  to  interpret.  One 
would  have  expected  to  find  Types  III  and  IV  higher  on  Social 
Desirability,  and  some  evidence  of  either  milestone  or  polar 

9  Remember  when  interpreting  these  results  that  the'Use  of  un- 

weighted  means  had  the  effect  of  equalizing  population  proport¬ 
ions  within  each  type. 
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correspondence  es  between  the  Kohl  berg  test  and  the  Interpersonal 
Topical  Inventory.  The  data  with  respect  to  the  latter  analysis 
is  not  very  sufficient;  the  sample  occupied  a  relatively  narrow 
part  of  the  developmental  sequence  of  both  theories,  and  a 
complete  set  of  data  for  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  was 
not  available  to  the  experimenter.  Yet  even  on  the  basis  of 
such  fragmentary  data,  one  would  expect  to  find  more  evidence  of 
a  relationship  than  was  found. 

The  unweighted  mean  difference  scores  for  the  various  system 
classifications  of  the  Interpersonal  Topical  Inventory  within  each 
of  the  three  treatments  indicate  some  interesting  possible  effects 
(see  Figure  4).  Most  of  the  interaction  is  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ential  reaction  to  the  expectations  of  authority  in  Treatment  B. 
System  2's  responded  negatively  to  authority  while  Systems  3  and  4 
responded  positively  to  authority.  One  would  expect  System  4's 
(as  Kohl  berg  Types  V  and  VI)  not  to  vary  much  across  treatments 
exhibiting  less  manipulatibil ity.  One  must  be  cautious  when 
talking  about  nonsignificant  results,  but  the  direction  of  the 
results  indicate  interesting  research  possibilities. 

The  attempt  to  develop  an  objective  test  of  the  Kohl  berg 
theory  was  both  encouraging  and  discouraging.  This  author  in 
making  up  test  items  felt  that  many  of  the  theoretical  differences 
between  types  were  so  subtle  as  not  to  be  discriminated  easily 
by  the  subjects.  The  item  choices  were  therefore  made  as  concrete 
as  possible.  The  pattern  of  responding  on  the  test  indicated 
that  subjects  were  in  fact  making  consistent  choices,  but  that 
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only  in  a  minority  of  cases  did  this  pattern  of  responding 
discriminate  types .  Perhaps  the  choices  were  too  concrete;  one 
is  reminded  that  in  the  development  of  the  Kohl  berg  test  it  was 
the  reasons  given  for  the  choices,  not  the  actual  choices,  that 
achieved  the  greatest  developmental  significance. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  basis  of  the  overriding 
response  tendencies  was  .  The  response  mode  of  an  objective  test 
is  considerably  different  than  that  of  a  projective  test.  For 
example,  one  can  endorse  an  item  for  reasons  other  than  item 
content  on  an  objective  test,  but  one  could  not  have  written  this 
item  as  a  projective  response  unless  such  a  response  were 
available  in  his  repertoire.  The  fact  that  the  items  did 
not  exhibit  face  validity  is  not  surprising  in  this  sense. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  reasons  for  the  choices  were. 
Future  attempts  to  develop  such  a  test  would  entail  systematic  and 
cross- vali dated  testings  of  a  large  number  of  items  as  predictors 
of  the  Kohlberg  test. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties,  there  is  some  indication 
of  the  possibility  of  an  eventual  success  for  such  an  endeavor. 

Of  the  items  that  do  discriminate  between  types,  some  are  quite 
successful.  For  example,  item  number  7  discriminates  79% 
correctly  between  Types  III  and  IV  classifications. 

The  results  of  this  study  generally  support  the  motivational 
aspect  of  Kohlberg's  theory  of  moral  development.  The  interaction 
between  Kohlberg  type  classifications  and  experimental  treatments 


(designed  to  correspond  to  those  motives  specified  by  the  theory 
for  each  type)  was  as  predicted.  This  suggests  a  parallel 
motivational  hierarchy  to  the  Kohl  berg  typology  and  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  interaction  between  moral  type  and  situation 
specific  motivational  factors  to  lend  greater  predictability  to 
moral  conduct,  A  replication  of  this  study  using  a  more 
extended  sample  to  include  the  extremes  as  well  as  the  middle 
portion  of  the  developmental  seguence  is  in  order.  Such  a 
course  of  research  to  further  delineate  and  develop  a  hierarchical 
theory  of  motivation  parallel  to  moral  development  has  interesting 
possibilities  for  achieving  greater  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  moral  reasoning  and  moral  conduct. 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix  A 
Information  Sheet 


Name  _____ 

Faculty  _ _ 

Group  Number 


__  Age  _____  Sex 
Year  i n  school 
Subject  Number  _ 


Scores 

Session  Session  Session  Total 
#1  #2  #3 

Letter  Cancellation  ______  _____  _____  _____ 

Button  Pressing 

(cumulative)  _______  _____  _____ 


Sample  for  Letter  Cancellation  Task 
1.  EJFAZXAEIJJBLASTHMRAKHFBAUYT  2.  PBEMCAZMNXASAOUWOZMXNSKALABB 


Appendix  B 

Letter  Cancellation  Task 

The  subjects'  task  was  to  strike  out  every  letter  "A" 
in  each  row.  Fifty- two  rows  of  thirty  letters  each  were 
presented  on  a  single  page  for  each  of  the  three  performance 
sessions o  There  were  five  letter  "A's"  in  each  row.  The 
rows  of  letters  were  arranged  in  two  columns  on  the  page.  Row 
1  and  row  2  were  placed  on  the  same  line,  row  3  and  row  4  on  the 
same  line,  etc.,  so  that  subjects  worked  their  way  clear  across 
both  columns  before  starting  the  next  line. 

For  example,  the  first  six  rows  were  as  follows  (remember 
that  actually  these  constituted  only  three  lines  on  the  actual 
page  used  for  the  task): 

1 .  WIBAPMAXDYRZIAOCJKAMNBVKWERTAW 

2 .  LSEAYAPQMZOWMXASDFGHATTNAZHYTC 
30  ZHYTAINNGPAMCVGUTANGAMKOLPHYAB 
4o  AEXCVBNMASDFGHJKAVYYZQERDABNHG 
5  o  DJI UAWACHNLIOVHUEOMEGAMEHVBYYA 
6.  J  FCAZMILUAOYQAI J  P I YRWAXFYHOMAS 


Appendix  C 

Research  Questionnaire 


What  do  you  think  this  experiment  is  about? 


Was  one  task  more  difficult  than  the  other?  Which  one 


Did  you  devote  more  attention  to  one  task  than  the 
other?  Which  one? 


Did  you  have  any  difficulties  with  the  apparatus  that 
you  think  the  experimenter  should  know  about?  If  so, 
what? 


Appendix  D 
The  Kohlberg  Test 


Self  instructions  (also  read  aloud): 

Decision  Stories  and  Questions 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  several  stories  each 
of  which  are  followed  by  some  questions 0  The  purpose  of  these 
stories  and  questions  is  to  get  at  your  opinions  and  ideas. 

Please  write  down  al 1  the  ideas  or  feelings  they  bring  to 
mind  rather  than  giving  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers.  Just  writing 
"Yes"  or  "No"  is  definitely  not  an  adequate  answer.  You  should 
always  give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 

You  are  to  write  your  answers  in  the  spaces  provided  following 
each  question.  If  you  need  more  space  you  may  write  on  the  back 
of  the  page,  but  if  you  do  make  sure  you  specify  which  question 
you  are  answering.  You  should  be  able  to  answer  most  of  the 
questions  in  the  space  that  is  provided. 

Remember  that  this  is  not  a  test  in  the  usual  sense.  There 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  There  can  only  be  different 
ideas  and  opinions  about  these  stories.  So,  do  not  spend  a 
long  time  thinking  about  how  to  answer  any  one  question,  but 
simply  write  down  what  your  opinions  and  ideas  are  about  it. 


Format: 

The  test  was  printed  on  legal  size  paper  so  that  each  situation 
and  the  questions  about  that  situation  could  be  put  on  one  page  with 
plenty  of  room  for  the  subjects  to  write  their  answers.  (The  first 
situation,  however,  was  spread  over  three  pages  as  there  are  several 
parts  to  it).  For  the  purposes  of  this  Appendix,  each  situation 
will  be  written  and  followed  by  a  list  of  the  questions  asked. 
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In  Europe  a  woman  was  near  death  from  a  special  kind  of 
cancer.  There  was  one  drug  that  the  doctors  thought  might 
save  her.  It  was  a  form  of  radium  that  a  druggist  in  the  same 
town  had  recently  discovered.  The  drug  was  expensive  to  make, 
but  the  druggist  was  charging  ten  times  what  the  drug  cost  him 
to  make.  He  paid  $200  for  the  radium  and  charged  $2,000  for  a 
small  dose  of  the  drug.  The  sick  woman's  husband,  Heinz,  went  to 
everyone  he  knew  to  borrow  the  money,  but  he  could  only  get 
together  about  $1,000  which  is  half  of  what  it  cost.  He  told  the 
druggist  that  his  wife  was  dying  and  asked  him  to  sell  it  cheaper 
or  let  him  pay  later.  But  the  druggist  said,  "No,  I  discovered 
the  drug  and  I'm  going  to  make  money  from  it."  So  Heinz  got 
desperate  and  broke  into  the  man's  store  to  steal  the  drug  for  his 
wi  fe. 


Should  Heinz  have  done  that?  Was  it  actually  wrong  or 
right?  Why? 

Is  it  a  husband's  duty  to  steal  the  drug  for  his  wife  if 
he  can  get  it  no  other  way?  Would  a  good  husband  do  it? 

Did  the  druggist  have  the  right  to  charge  that  much  when 
there  was  no  law  actually  setting  a  limit  to  the  price? 

Why? 

Answer  the  next  two  questions  only  if  you  think  he  should  steal 

the  drug. 

If  the  husband  does  not  feel  very  close  or  affectionate 
to  his  wife,  should  he  still  steal  the  drug? 

Suppose  it  wasn't  Heinz's  wife  who  was  dying  of  cancer 
but  it  was  Heinz's  best  friend.  His  friend  didn't  have 
any  money  and  there  was  no  one  in  his  family  willing  to 
steal  the  drug.  Should  Heinz  steal  the  drug  for  his 
friend  in  that  case?  Why? 

Answer  the  next  two  questions  only  if  you  think  Heinz  should  not 
steal  the  drug. 

Would  you  steal  the  drug  to  save  your  wife's  life? 

If  you  were  dying  of  cancer  but  were  strong  enough,  would 
you  steal  the  drug  to  save  your  own  life? 


. 
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Everyone  should  answer  the  remaining  question. 

Heinz  broke  in  the  store  and  stole  the  drug  and  gave  it  to 
his  wife.  He  was  caught  and  brought  before  the  judge „ 

Should  the  judge  send  Heinz  to  jail  for  stealing  or  should 
he  let  him  go  free?  Why? 

***** 

The  drug  didn't  work,  and  there  was  no  other  treatment  known 
to  medicine  which  could  save  Heinz's  wife,  so  the  doctor  knew 
that  she  had  only  about  6  months  to  live.  She  was  in  terrible 
pain,  but  she  was  so  weak  that  a  good  dose  of  a  pain-killer  like 
ether  or  morphine  would  make  her  die  sooner,,  She  was  delirious 
and  almost  crazy  with  pain,  and  in  her  calm  periods,  she  would 
ask  the  doctor  to  give  her  enough  ether  to  kill  her,  She  said 
she  couldn't  stand  the  pain  and  she  was  going  to  die  in  a  few 
months  anyway . 

Should  the  doctor  do  what  she  asks  and  give  her  the  drug 
that  will  make  her  die?  Why? 

When  a  pet  animal  is  badly  wounded  and  will  die,  it  is 
killed  to  put  it  out  of  its  pain.  Does  the  same  thing 
apply  here?  Why? 

Answer  the  following  questions  only  i f  you  think  the  doctor  should 

not  give  her  the  drug. 

Would  you  blame  the  doctor  for  giving  her  the  drug? 

What  would  have  been  the  best  for  the  woman  herself,  to 
have  had  her  life  for  six  months  more  in  great  pain  or 
have  died  sooner?  Why? 

Some  countries  have  a  law  that  doctors  could  put  away 
a  suffering  person  who  will  die  anyway .  Should  the 
doctor  do  it  in  that  case? 

Everyone  should  answer  the  remaining  questions . 

The  doctor  finally  decided  to  kill  the  woman  to  put 
her  out  of  her  pain,  so  he  did  it  without  consulting 
the  laWo  The  police  found  out  and  the  doctor  was  brought 
up  on  a  charge  of  murder  even  though  they  knew  the  woman 
had  asked  him„  What  punishment  should  the  judge  give  the 
doctor?  Why? 
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Would  it  be  right  or  wrong  to  give  the  doctor  the  death 
sentence? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  death  sentence  should  be  given  in 
some  cases? 

The  law  prescribes  the  death  penalty  for  treason  against  the 
country.  Do  you  think  the  death  sentence  should  be  given 
for  treason?  Why? 


***** 

While  all  this  was  happening,  Heinz  was  in  jail  for  breaking 
in  and  trying  to  steal  the  medicine.  He  had  been  sentenced  for 
10  years.  But  after  a  couple  of  years,  he  escaped  from  the 
prison  and  went  to  live  in  another  part  of  the  country  under  a 
new  name.  He  saved  money  and  slowly  built  up  a  big  factory. 

He  gave  his  workers  the  highest  wages  and  used  most  of  his  profits 
to  build  a  hospital  for  work  in  curing  cancer.  Twenty  years  had 
passed  when  a  tailor  recognized  the  factory  owner  as  being 
Heinz,  the  escaped  convict  whom  the  police  had  been  looking 
for  back  in  his  home  town. 

Should  the  tailor  report  Heinz  to  the  police?  Would  it 
be  right  or  wrong  to  keep  it  quiet?  Why? 

Is  it  a  citizen's  duty  to  report  Heinz?  Would  a  good 
citizen?  Why? 

If  Heinz  was  a  good  friend  of  the  tailor,  would  that 
make  a  difference?  Why? 

Should  Heinz  be  sent  back  to  jail  by  the  judge?  Why? 

***** 


Joe  is  a  14  year  old  boy  who  wanted  to  go  to  camp  very  much. 
His  father  promised  him  he  could  go  if  he  saved  up  the  money  for 
it  himself.  So  Joe  worked  hard  at  his  paper  route  and  saved 

up  the  $40  it  cost  to  go  to  camp  and  a  little  more  besides. 

But  just  before  camp  was  going  to  start,  his  father  changed  his 
mind.  Some  of  his  friends  decided  to  go  on  a  special  fishing 
trip,  and  Joe's  father  was  short  of  the  money  it  would  cost. 

So  he  told  Joe  to  give  him  the  money  he  had  saved  from  the  paper 
route.  Joe  didn't  want  to  give  up  going  to  camp,  so  he  thought 
of  refusing  to  give  his  father  the  money. 


' 
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Should  Joe  refuse  to  give  his  father  the  money?  Why? 

Does  his  father  have  the  right  to  tell  Joe  to  give  him  the 
money?  Why? 

Does  giving  the  money  have  anything  to  do  with  being  a 
good  son?  Why? 

Which  is  worse  -  a  father  breaking  a  promise  to  his  son 
or  a  son  breaking  a  promise  to  his  father?  Why? 

***** 

Joe  wanted  to  go  to  camp  but  he  was  afraid  to  refuse 
to  give  his  father  the  money .  So  he  gave  his  father  $10  and 
told  him  that  was  all  he  made.  He  took  the  other  $40  and  paid 
for  camp  with  it.  He  told  his  father  the  head  of  the  camp  said 
he  could  pay  later.  So  he  went  off  to  camp,  and  the  father 
didn't  go  on  the  fishing  trip. 

Before  Joe  went  to  camp,  he  told  his  older  brother,  Alexander, 
that  he  really  made  $50  and  that  he  lied  to  his  father  and  said 
he'd  made  $10.  Alexander  wonders  whether  he  should  tell  his 
father  or  not. 

Should  Alexander,  the  older  brother,  tell  their  father  that 
Joe  had  lied  about  the  money  or  should  he  keep  quiet  about 
what  Joe  had  done?  Why? 

Why  would  a  teenager  think  he  shouldn't  tell  on  a  friend 
or  a  brother? 

Which  is  more  important  -  being  a  loyal  son  or  a  loyal 
brother?  Why? 

If  the  father  finds  out,  should  he  punish  Joe  for  lying 
and  going  off  with  the  money?  Why? 

***** 


Several  years  later,  the  grown-up  brothers  had  got  into  serious 
trouble.  They  were  secretly  leaving  town  in  a  hurry  and  needed 
money.  Alex,  the  older  one,  broke  into  a  store  and  stole  $500. 

Joe,  the  younger  one,  went  to  a  retired  old  man  who  was  known  to 
help  people  in  town.  Joe  told  the  man  that  he  was  very  sick  and 
he  needed  $500  to  pay  for  the  operation.  Really  he  wasn't  sick 
at  all,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  paying  the  man  back.  Although 


. 
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the  man  didn't  know  Joe  very  well,  he  loaned  him  the  money* 

So  Joe  and  Alex  skipped  town,  each  with  $500* 

If  you  had  to  say  who  did  worse,  would  you  say  A1  did  worse 
to  break  in  the  store  and  steal  the  $500  or  Joe  did  worse 
to  borrow  the  $500  with  no  intention  of  paying  it  back? 

Why? 

Why  shouldn't  someone  steal  from  a  store,  anyhow? 

Who  would  feel  worse,  the  storeowner  who  was  robbed  or 
the  man  who  was  cheated  out  of  the  loan?  Why? 

Which  should  the  law  be  more  harsh  or  strong  against, 
stealing  like  A1  or  cheating  like  Joe?  Why? 

***** 

In  Korea  a  company  of  Marines  was  way  outnumbered  and  was 
retreating  before  the  enemy*  The  company  had  crossed  a  bridge 
over  a  river,  but  the  enemy  were  mostly  still  on  the  other  side* 

If  someone  went  back  to  the  bridge  and  blew  it  up  as  the  enemy 
were  coming  over  it,  it  would  weaken  the  enemy*  With  the  head 
start  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  company  would  have,  they  could 
probably  then  escape*  But  the  man  who  stayed  back  to  blow  up 
the  bridge  would  probably  not  be  able  to  escape  alive;  there  would 
be  about  a  4  to  1  chance  he  would  be  killed*  The  captain  of 
the  company  has  to  decide  who  should  go  back  and  do  the  job* 

The  captain  himself  is  the  man  who  knows  best  how  to  lead  the 
retreat.  He  asks  for  volunteers,  but  no  one  will  volunteer* 

If  he  goes  himself,  the  men  will  probably  not  get  back  safely  and 
he  is  the  only  one  who  knows  how  to  lead  the  retreat. 

Should  the  captain  order  a  man  to  go  on  this  very 
dangerous  mission  or  should  he  go  himself?  Why? 

Does  the  captain  have  the  right  to  order  a  man  if  he 
thinks  it  best  to?  Why? 

Which  would  be  best  for  the  survival  of  all  the  men, 
ordering  a  man  or  the  captain  going  himself? 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  many  more  lives  would 
be  lost  if  he  went  himself  and  were  killed,  should  he 
order  another  man  to  go  against  his  will?  Why? 

Would  a  man  have  the  right  to  refuse  such  an  order?  Why? 


*  *  *  *  * 
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The  captain  finally  decided  to  order  one  of  the  men  to  stay 
behind,  One  of  the  men  he  thought  of  was  one  who  had  a  lot  of 
strength  and  courage  but  he  was  a  bad  trouble  maker.  He  was 
always  stealing  things  from  the  other  men,  beating  them  up  and 
wouldn't  do  his  work.  The  second  man  he  thought  of  had  got 
a  bad  disease  in  Korea  and  was  likely  to  die  in  a  short  time 
anyway,  though  he  was  strong  enough  to  do  the  job. 

Should  the  captain  send  the  trouble  maker  or  the  sick  man? 

Why? 

Who  would  it  be  fairer  to  send?  Why? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  send  the  trouble  maker  as  a  punishment? 
Why? 

Whose  life  would  be  worth  more  to  the  company?  Why? 

***** 

During  the  war  in  Europe,  a  city  was  often  bombed  by  the 
enemy.  So  each  man  in  the  city  was  given  a  post  he  was  to  go 
to  right  after  the  bombing  to  help  put  out  the  fires  the  bombs 
started  and  to  rescue  people  in  the  burning  buildings,  A  man 
named  Diesing  was  made  the  chief  in  charge  of  one  fire  engine 
post.  The  post  was  near  where  he  worked  so  he  could  get  there 
quickly  during  the  day,  but  it  was  a  long  way  from  his  home. 

One  day  there  was  a  very  heavy  bombing  and  Diesing  left  the  shelter 
in  the  place  he  worked  and  went  toward  his  fire  station.  But  when 
he  saw  how  much  of  the  city  was  burning  he  got  worried  about  his 
family.  So  he  decided  he  had  to  go  home  first  to  see  if  his 
family  was  safe,  even  though  his  home  was  a  long  way  off  and  the 
station  was  nearby  and  there  was  somebody  assigned  to  protect  his 
family's  area. 

Was  it  right  or  wrong  for  Diesing  to  leave  his  station  to 
protect  his  family?  Why? 

Suppose  Diesing  were  just  a  volunteer  and  wasn't  paid; 
would  that  make  a  difference?  Why? 

Suppose  other  men  were  leaving  for  their  families.  Would 
that  make  a  difference?  Why? 

Suppose  it  were  against  the  law  to  leave  one's  post  and 
only  a  few  men  besides  Diesing  did  it.  Should  Diesing 
be  punished?  Why? 


*  *  *  *  * 
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Based  on  the  Global  Rating  Guide  (Kohlberg,  multilith,  b), 
each  situation  was  assigned  a  type,  or  a  dominant  type  and  sub- 
type  o  A  sample  summary  score  sheet  is  presented  below.  Each 

situation  is  worth  three  points .  If  a  dominant  type-subtype 
classification  is  used  (e,g.  4(3)),  the  dominant  type  gets  two 
points  and  the  sub-type  one  point . 
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Appendix  F 

Interpersora'  Topical  Inventory 
Sarple  Items 


The  Interpersonal  Topica*  Inventory  consists  of  s*x  pa* ped- 
comparison  forced-choice  sertence  ce-plet*ors  to  each  of  six 
sentence  stems,  These  six  ste~s  are: 


(1)  When  I  am  criticized.. 

(2)  When  I  am  in  doubt.................... 

(3)  When  a  friend  acts  ci-ferently  towards 

(4)  This  I  believe  about  people,,, . . 

(5)  Leade  rs 

(6)  When  other  people  find  fault  with  _e 


X  ®  X  •  X 


Below  are  samples  of  six  paired  completions  for  the  first 
sentence  stem.  The  subjects  were  instructed  to  choose  the 
member  of  each  pair  they  agreed  with  most. 

When  I  am  criticized.,.,. 


(1)  A, 


(2)  A, 


B. 


(3)  A. 


I  try  to  take  t^e  criticism,  think  about  *t,  and  value 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Unjustified  crit^cis-  is  as 
helpful  as  justix'ed  criticism  * n  c"scover*rg  what 
other  people's  standards  are. 

I  try  to  accept  the  criticism  tut  ofter  *'rd  trat  it 
is  not  justified.  People  are  too  quick  to  criticize 
something  because  it  doesn't  fit  their  standards. 


r*:rt  on  wrong 
wias  ab  comma"  . 

I  ha  .'e  actec 


I  try  to  dete^*!  re  whether  I  was 
examine  my  behavior  to  see  if  '  t 
Criticism  usually  *ndi cates  tKat 
badly  and  tends  to  ~ake  ~e  aware  of  own  bad 
poi nts , 

It  could  possibly  be  that  there  is  sore  _'S-ndep- 
standing  about  someth ng  I  did  or  sa"d,  After  we 
explain  our  viewpoints,  we  cap  probab'y  reacn  so~e 
of  compro~ise. 


I 


dotp 

sopt 


I  listen  to  wpat  the  censor  says  arc  try  to  accept  it. 
At  any  rate,  I  will  compare  it  with  my  own  way  of 
thinking,  and  try  to  understand  what  *'t  “ears. 


I  feel  that  either  I  -  not  riah 
criticizing  ~e  is  not  right, 
person  to  see  what's  p*grt  or  wnprg 


t,  or  the  person  who  is 
I  p  a . e  a  ta ’ <  w • th  that 
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(4)  A.  I  usually  do  not  take  it  with  good  humor.  Although 

at  times,  constructive  criticism  is  very  good,  I  don't 
always  think  that  the  criticizer  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

B.  At  first  I  feel  that  it  is  unfair  and  that  I  know  what 
I  am  doing,  but  later  I  realize  that  the  person 
criticizing  me  was  right  and  I  am  thankful  for  his 
advice.  I  realize  that  he  is  just  trying  to  better 
my  actions. 

(5)  A.  I  try  to  ask  myself  what  advantages  this  viewpoint  has 

over  mine.  Sometimes  both  views  have  their  advantages 
and  it  is  better  to  combine  them.  Criticism  usually 
helps  me  to  learn  better  ways  of  dealing  with  others. 

B.  I  am  very  thankful.  Often  I  can't  see  my  own  errors 
because  I  am  too  engrossed  in  my  work  at  the  time.  An 
outsider  can  judge  and  help  me  correct  the  errors. 
Criticism  in  everyday  life  usually  hurts  my  feelings,  but 
I  know  it  is  for  my  own  good. 

(6)  A.  It  often  has  little  or  no  effect  on  me.  I  don't 

mind  constructive  criticism  too  much,  but  I  dislike 
destructive  criticism.  Destructive  criticism  should 
be  ignored. 

B.  I  try  to  accept  and  consider  the  criticism.  Sometimes 
it  has  caused  me  to  change  myself;  at  other  times,  I 
have  felt  that  the  criticism  didn't  really  make  much 
sense. 


Each  of  the  sentence  completions  is  indicative  of  one  of  the 
four  system  classifications  of  the  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961) 
theory.  In  each  set  of  six  pairs  of  completions,  responses 
indicative  of  each  system  are  paired  with  each  other  system. 

Scores  for  each  system  are  converted  into  deciles  and  subjects 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  decile  scores. 


. 
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Social  Desirability 

Subjects  were  instructed  to  mark  each  statement  either 

True  or  False  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  statement  applied 

to  them- 

(1)  I  feel  anxiety  about  something  or  someone  almost  all  the  time. 

(2)  I  have  been  afraid  of  things  or  people  that  I  knew  could 
not  hurt  me. 

(3)  I  am  not  unusually  sel f-conscious „ 

(4)  People  often  disappoint  me. 

(5)  I  shrink  from  facing  a  crisis  or  difficulty. 

(6)  It  makes  me  impatient  to  have  people  ask  my  advice  or 
otherwise  interrupt  me  when  I  am  working  on  something 
important. 

(7)  I  am  happy  most  of  the  time. 

(8)  I  have  had  periods  in  which  I  carried  on  activities  without 
knowing  later  what  I  had  been  doing. 

(9)  I  cry  easi ly. 

(10)  It  does  not  bother  me  particularly  to  see  animals  suffer. 

(11)  I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are  best  kept  to 
myself. 

(12)  My  parents  and  my  family  find  more  fault  with  me  than  they 
should. 

(13)  I  have  reason  for  feeling  jealous  of  one  or  more  members  of 
my  family. 

(14)  I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 

(15)  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 

(16)  Most  any  time  I  would  rather  sit  and  daydream  than  do 
anything  else. 

(17)  My  family  does  not  like  the  work  I  have  chosen  (or  the 
work  I  intend  to  choose  for  my  life  work). 

(18)  My  sleep  is  fitful  and  disturbed. 

(19)  Life  is  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time. 

(20)  I  am  easily  embarrassed. 

(21)  No  one  cares  much  what  happens  to  me. 

(22)  I  usually  expect  to  succeed  in  thinqs  I  do. 

(23)  I  sweat  easily  even  on  cool  days. 

(24)  My  hands  and  feet  are  usually  warm  enough. 

(25)  When  in  a  group  of  people  I  have  trouble  thinking  of  the 
right  things  to  talk  about. 

(26)  I  can  easily  make  other  people  afraid  of  me  and  sometimes 
do  for  the  fun  of  it. 

(27)  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  pieces. 

(28)  I  am  liked  by  most  people  who  know  me. 

(29)  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

(30)  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on  one  thing. 

(31)  I  do  not  tire  quickly. 
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(32)  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  put  on  a  stunt  at  a  party 
even  when  others  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  things, 

(33)  I  am  not  afraid  to  handle  money, 

(34)  I  frequently  notice  my  hand  shakes  when  I  try  to  do  something, 

(35)  I  feel  hungry  most  of  the  time, 

(36)  I  worry  quite  a  bit  over  possible  misfortunes, 

(37)  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  to  wait, 

(38)  I  blush  no  more  often  than  others, 

(39)  I  am  never  happier  than  when  alone. 


Scori ng: 

S/s  are  assigned  one  point  for  each  socially  desirable 
response.  The  responses  which  are  keyed  True  for  social 
desirability  are: 

3,  7,  14,  22,  24,  28,  31,  33,  and  38. 

The  responses  which  are  keyed  False  for  social  desirability  are: 

1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 

20,  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  39. 
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The  items  presented  here  are  those  which  show  some  evidence 
of  discriminating  between  Kohl  berg  types. 

The  subjects  were  instructed  to  mark  the  member  of  each 
pair  they  agreed  with  the  most. 


Si tuati ons 

An  owner  of  a  medium  sized  company  signs  a  contract  with 
another  company  in  which  they  agree  to  an  equitable  (equal)  way 
of  sharing  some  common  business  interests.  Suddenly  he  finds  that 
through  unexpected  circumstances  the  contract  works  to  his 
advantage  so  that  he  can  take  more  than  his  share  of  the  business 
and  perhaps  eventually  assume  complete  control. 


Would  you  do  it  if  you  were  in  this  man's  place? 

(1)  A.  No.  One's  business  associates  and  friends 

wouldn't  think  much  of  one  for  cheatinq  this 
person.  One  needs  to  have  friends  who  like  him 
and  are  willing  to  help  him  if  he  is  to  survive 
the  business  world. 

B.  Yes.  Business  is  a  tough  competitive  world,  and 
if  you  aren't  willing  to  participate  by  its  rules 
you  shouldn't  be  in  it.  You  would  never  be 
successful  because  others  would  take  advantage  of 
you  you. 

Suppose  that  you  are  employed  by  a  company  as  a  salesman  and 
you  find  that  some  of  your  merchandise  is  defective.  Your  boss 
tells  you  to  go  ahead  and  sell  it  because  the  defects  aren't 
noticeable.  Are  you  responsible  for  this  sale  of  defective 
merchandise? 

(2)  A.  Each  person  is  responsible  for  his  own  welfare 

so  if  you  want  your  job  you  should  sell  the 
merchandise. 

B.  Your  responsibility  as  an  employee  is  to  do 
as  you  are  told  by  your  superiors. 
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Often  when  immigrants  move  into  a  new  country  they  cluster 
together  in  certain  sections  of  the  community  or  countryside  and 
try  to  continue  to  live  as  they  did  in  the  old  country.  Should 
they  be  expected  to  change  their  way  of  life  and  live  by  the  values 
of  our  country? 

(3)  A.  Yes.  If  they  move  Into  our  country  they  should 

expect  to  adopt  our  way  of  life  and  our  values  in 
return  for  the  added  privileges  they  will  get  here. 

Bo  No.  They  have  learned  the  way  of  life  and  the 

values  of  the  old  country,  and  these  are  meaningful 
to  them.  Unless  they  break  the  law  they  have  a 
right  to  live  as  they  please. 

Suppose  that  you  were  contracted  to  work  for  a  company  for 
one  year  for  a  certain  hourly  wage.  Your  employer  cheats  you  a 
little  bit  on  every  pay  cheque  by  paying  you  for  a  few  less 
hours  than  you  have  actually  worked.  Should  you  say  that  you 
have  worked  longer  than  you  have  to  make  up  the  difference? 

(4)  A.  No.  Your  employer  can  get  away  with  cheating  you, 

but  you  can  really  get  into  trouble  for  trying  to 
cheat  him. 

Bo  Yes.  If  your  employer  cheats  you,  you  have 

a  right  to  cheat  him  in  return.  He  deserves  it. 

A  woman  is  suffering  from  a  fatal  illness  and  is  in  great 
pain.  She  has  only  a  short  time  to  live,  so  she  asks  the  doctor 
to  give  her  a  drug  to  cause  her  death.  Her  family  agrees  to  this 
as  the  best  thing  for  her.  Should  the  doctor  do  it? 

(5)  A.  If  the  doctor  took  her  life  it  would  be  murder. 

He  would  lose  hts  right  to  practice  and  might  have 
to  go  to  jai 1 . 

B.  The  doctor  should  do  what  the  patient  wants  since 
she  is  just  going  to  die  anyway.  It  is  her  life 
so  it  is  up  to  her  to  decide. 

(6)  A.  Most  people  in  the  doctor's  place  would  do  it. 

He  would  feel  sorry  for  her  and  it  would  bother  him 
to  see  her  suffer  so  much. 
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It  would  be  wrong  for  the  doctor  to  kill  her. 

He  can’t  be  absolutely  certain  that  she  will  die 
He  hasn’t  the  authority  to  make  such  a  decision* 
He  can’t  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands* 


Author!  ty 

What  is  an  authority? 

(7)  A*  An  authority  is  someone  who  occupies  a  position  of 

greater  responsibility  which  he  has  earned  through 
hard  work  and  experience* 

B°  An  authority  is  a  person  of  greater  knowledge 

and  wisdom  whom  one  can  respect,  admire,  and  model 
one’s  own  behavior  after* 

Do  authorities  usually  act  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  their 
subordinates,  or  do  they  often  act  in  terms  of  their  own  interests? 

(8)  A*  Authorities  usually  act  in  terms  of  the  interests 

of  their  subordinates  although  it  may  not  appear 
that  way  at  the  time*  One  must  remember  that 
authorities  often  know  more  about  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do* 

Bo  Authorities  usually  always  try  to  make  it  appear, 
at  least,  that  they  act  in  the  interests  of  their 
subordinates,  but  they  often  act  in  a  manner  that 
benefits  themselves*  It  is  only  human  nature  to 
do  so* 

Often  a  person  may  feel  that  what  authority  defines  as  right 
conflicts  with  what  is  right  for  him  as  an  individual*  Which 
takes  precedence? 

(9)  A*  An  individual  should  do  what  he  thinks  is  right 

according  to  his  own  moral  principles  and  values 
even  if  this  conflicts  with  established  authority, 
legal  or  otherwise*  An  individual  cannot  be 
required  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  goes  against 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience* 

B.  The  decision  between  individual  rights  and  the 
rights  of  authority  is  largely  a  legal  matter* 
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Certain  individual  rights  are  protected  by  law  and 
no  authority  can  infringe  on  them.  However,  one 
must  abide  by  authority  when  the  authority  has 
legal  backing, 

(10)  A.  Authorities  have  the  right  to  dictate  policies  to 
one  only  within  their  realm  of  authority  (e.g. 
a  judge  interprets  the  law  and  a  clergyman  evaluates 
religious  policies).  In  these  cases,  it  is  not 
the  individuals  place  to  challenge  authority. 

Bo  Authorities  have  the  right  to  dictate  policies 

to  one  only  if  one  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  enter 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  authority. 

Otherwise  this  would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 


Rules  and  Laws 

In  many  of  the  situations  in  which  one  finds  himself  there 
are  rules  to  control  or  guide  one's  behavior. 


When  should  one  obey  the  rules? 


(11)  A.  One  should  obey  the  rules  only  if  they  don't 

hinder  his  individual  freedom;  often  the  rules 
hinder  the  individual's  right  to  do  as  he  chooses. 


B.  One  should  always  obey  the  rules  to  stay  out  of 
trouble;  breaking  the  rules  usually  eventually 
leads  to  some  sort  of  punishment. 

What  should  a  person  do  when  he  thinks  a  law  to  be  unjust? 

(12)  A.  A  person  should  fight  injusttce  wherever  he  finds 
it.  If  forced  to  choose  between  obeying  the  law 
and  his  own  moral  principles,  he  should  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right. 


B.  Even  if  a  person  thinks  a  law  to  be  unjust  in  a 
particular  situation  he  should  obey  it.  One 
may  attempt  to  get  the  law  changed,  but  until  that 
time  one  is  obligated  to  obey  it. 
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Would  it  be  worse  for  an  authority  such  as  a  judge  to  break  the 
law  than  for  an  ordinary  citizen  to? 

(13)  A.  Yes,  because  people  in  positions  of  authority  must 
set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

No,  It  is  equally  bad  for  anyone  to  break  the 
law  no  matter  who  he  is. 


Rel  ati onshi ps 

People  form  many  different  kinds  of  relationships  with  one 
another.  Below  are  two  statements  about  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships,  Which  point  of  view  do  you  prefer? 

(14)  A.  A  partner  in  a  relationship  should  be  someone 

who  fulfills  what  you  want  from  the  relationship 
while  not  being  too  demanding.  One  should 
remain  relatively  free  and  independent  from 
restrictive  relationships. 

B.  A  partner  in  a  relationship  should  be  a  nice 
person  whom  you  can  like  and  get  along  with. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  partner  knows  he 
can  depend  on  the  other. 


Val ues 

If  one  feels  that  the  values  of  one's  society  are  not  the  best, 
should  one  actively  try  to  change  them? 

(15)  A.  Yes,  One  should  act  to  establish  those  values 
he  thinks  are  best.  Many  people  simply  adhere 
unquesti oni ngly  to  the  conventional  values  of 
society,  so  that  if  we  are  to  progress  socially 
we  must  change  these  values. 

B.  No,  One  cannot  say  which  values  are  best  for  all 
people.  He  can  only  decide  which  are  best  for 
himself.  One  should  not  attempt  to  dictate  his 
values  to  others.  Others  have  a  right  to  decide 
for  themselves. 
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Moral  i  ty 

Why  do  people  do  things  that  are  immoral? 


(16)  A, 

They  usually  do  it  because  of  the  circumstances 
they  are  in.  Perhaps  they  need  or  want  something 
desperately  so  they  get  it  the  best  way  they  can.' 

B. 

They  usually  do  it  because  it  doesn't  bother  them 
and  they  don't  care  about  doing  good.  They  don't 
care  about  what  they  do  to  others  as  long  as  they 
get  their  own  way. 

Conscience  and  Guilt 

In  which  of  the  following  cases  should  one  feel  the  most  guilty? 


(17)  A. 

When  one  has  done  something  irrational  or  impulsive 
which  one  feels  was  i responsible.  One  should 
condemn  oneself  for  not  having  considered  these 
consequences  in  advance. 

Bo 

When  one  has  done  something  wrong  in  terms  of  the 
socially  accepted  rules  of  conduct  which  one  has 
been  taught.  This  should  bother  one's  conscience. 

Suppose  that  you  have  done  something  to  another  person  for 
which  you  feel  guilty.  You  think  that  if  you  tell  him  he  might 

retaliate  against  you.  Would  it  make  you  feel  better  to  confess 

to  him? 


(18)  A. 

No.  It  wouldn't  really  help  to  tell  him  because 

you  would  still  have  to  be  mad  at  yourself.  You 
might  choose  to  tell  him  anyway  if  you  think  it 
will  help  the  situation. 

B. 

Yes.  It  helps  to  tell  another  when  you  have 

done  something  wrong.  You  should  tell  him  even 
if  he  will  retaliate  to  pay  for  what  you  have  done. 
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Frequency  Data  for  the  Selected  Sample  of 
Objective  Test  of  Moral  Development  Items 


Item  Intended 
Type 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4„ 

5o 

6  o 

7. 

8. 

9o 

10. 

1 1 . 

13. 


II 

III 

I 

II 

IV 

V 

I 

II 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

III 

IV 

II 

III 

V 

VI 

IV 

V 

I 

II 

IV 

V 

II 

III 


Types 


II  III  IV 

2  4  1 

1  8  11 

0  7  8 

3  5  2 

1  7  3 

2  5  9 

0  6  9 

3  6  3 

0  9  12 

3  3  0 

3  3  1 

0  9  11 

1  9  2 

1  3  10 

3  7  1 

0  5  11 

1  7  6 

2  5  6 

0  4  7 

2  8  4 

0  9  8 

3  3  4 

1  9  3 

1  3  9 

3  1  5 

0  11  7 


V 


14. 


+ 


• 
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Frequency  Data  (Continued) 


Item 

Intended 

Type 

II 

Types 

III  IV 

V 

1 6„ 

II 

2 

8 

5 

10 

III 

0 

4 

7 

2 

17. 

IV 

1 

5 

3 

8 

V 

2 

7 

8 

4 

1  8o 

IV 

2 

6 

9 

8 

V 

1 

6 

3 

4 

r 

12, 

V 

2 

9 

8 

9 

Type 

VI 

1 

3 

4 

3 

15. 

V 

3 

8 

7 

7 

Type 

VI 

0 

4 

5 

5 

+  indicates  possibility  of  discriminating 
Type  II  subjects . 

*  some  indication  of  possibility  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  Types  III,  IV,  or  V» 

**  discriminates  between  intended  types . 
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Name 


Session 

2  3  Rating 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Rating: 

5  =  Very  Good 
4  =  Good 
3  =  Average 
2  =  Poor 
1  =  Very  Poor 
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Just  prior  to  going  over  the  written  instructions  (of  which 
each  subject  had  a  copy),  the  experimenter  delivered  the 
following  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  study: 

The  purpose  of  this  experimental  session  is  to  study 
what  happens  when  people  attempt  to  perform  on  two 
perceptual  motor  tasks  at  the  same  time.  Before  you  are 
two  tasks.  For  convenience  we  will  call  them  the  button 
pressing  and  the  letter  cancellation  tasks.  We  believe 
that  each  task  will  distract  somewhat  from  the  attention 
that  you  give  the  other  task  and  we  want  to  find  out  how 
this  affects  your  performance. 

Instructions: 


Button  Pressing  Task.  You  will  notice  a  box-like 
apparatus  in  front  of  you  with  3  holes  in  it.  If  you  place 
your  index  finger  through  each  of  the  holes  you  will  find  a 
button.  Notice  also  the  3  lights  in  front  of  you  just 
above  eye  level.  There  is  a  connection  between  the  buttons 
and  the  lights  according  to  their  position.  The  light  on  the 
left  goes  with  the  left  button,  the  light  in  the  middle  goes 
with  the  middle  button  and,  of  course,  the  light  on  the  right 
goes  with  the  button  on  the  right.  The  lights  will  tell  you 
which  button  to  press  in  order  to  get  points.  Only  one  light 
will  be  on  at  a  time  so  that  only  by  pressing  the  correspond! ng 
button  can  you  increase  your  score.  Every  time  you  push  the 
correct  button  you  will  get  a  score  on  the  counter  in  the 
box.  Your  task  is  to  press  the  correct  button  as  rapidly  as 
you  can  during  the  session. 

To  make  the  task  more  difficult  I  will  switch  the  lights 
on  the  average  of  every  5  seconds  and  you,  of  course,  must 
switch  to  the  correspond! ng  button.  The  extra  counter  to  the 
right  of  the  box  is  only  to  make  noise  to  tell  you  when  the 
session  begins  and  ends.  You  are  to  start  when  the  counter 
begins  to  click.  It  will  click  continuously  until  the  end 
of  the  session  at  which  time  it  will  stop. 

Letter  Cancellation  Task.  On  the  pad  of  paper  in  front 
of  you  are  printed  rows  of  letters.  Your  task  is  to  draw  a 
vertical  or  slanting  line  through  every  letter  "A"  in  each 
row.  You  are  to  work  your  way  clear  across  each  row  as  you  go. 
That  is,  you  do  line  number  one,  then  line  number  two,  etc. 
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Be  careful  not  to  overlook  any  of  the  "A's"  because  mistakes 
will  be  counted  against  you.  Your  score  will  be  the  number  of 
lines  completed  correctly. 

There  will  be  three  sessions  of  three  minutes'  length 
with  a  short  rest  in  between  for  recording  scores . 


Reward  Conditions: 

In  order  to  give  you  some  incentive  to  perform  on  these 
tasks,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  win  some  money  as  a  reward . 

On  the  button  pressing  task  you  will  be  competing  as  an 
individual  against  the  other  members  of  this  group.  It  is  your 
individual  score  that  counts.  If  you  perform  better  than  2/3 
of  the  members  of  this  group  you  will  receive  three  dollars 
($3.00)  reward. 

On  the  letter  cancellation  task  this  group  will  be  competing 
against  the  other  groups  in  this  study.  It  is  your  group 
score  that  counts  (your  group  score  is  the  average  of  all  the 
individual  scores  in  this  group).  If  this  group  does  better 
than  2/3  of  the  other  groups,  each  of  you  will  receive  a 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  reward. 

Remember: 

(1)  You  must  work  on  both  tasks  at  the  same  time. 

(2)  On  the  button  pressing  task  you  are  competing  with 
the  other  members  of  this  group  for  a  three  dollar 
reward. 

(3)  On  the  letter  cancellation  task  this  group  is 
competing  with  the  other  groups  in  the  study  for 
a  one  dollar  reward  apiece. 
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The  stated  purpose  and  Instructions  for  this  treatment 
were  the  same  as  for  Treatments  A  and  B  up  to  the  Reward 
Conditions.  They  were  written  as  follows: 


In  order  to  give  you  some  incentive  to  perform  on  these 
tasks,  we  are  offering  you  the  opportunity  to  receive  some  money 
as  a  reward.  However,  you  will  be  eligible  for  reward  on  only 
one  of  these  tasks,  and  which  task  that  will  be  will  be  decided 
by  the  subjects  in  this  study.  If  the  subjects  in  this  experiment 
as  a  whole  perform  better  on  the  letter  cancellation  task  then  it 
will  be  the  reward  task.  Relative  performance  will  be  compared 
on  the  basis  of  previously  established  norms. 

The  way  in  which  the  reward  is  divided  up,  however,  will 
differ  depending  upon  which  task  becomes  the  reward  task. 

Remember  that  the  reward  task  is  the  one  on  which  the  subjects 
as  a  whole  perform  better.  That  is  important  so  make  sure 
you  understand  it. 

If  the  button  pressing  task  becomes  the  reward  task  -  that 
is,  if  the  subjects  as  a  whole  do  better  on  this  task  than  on  the 
letter  cancellation  task  -  the  prize  money  will  be  rewarded  on 
the  basis  of  individual  performance  in  competition.  Those 
subjects  whose  scores  are  among  the  top  1/3  of  all  the  subjects 
in  the  experiment  will  receive  three  dollars  ($3.00)  reward. 

The  others  will  receive  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  letter  cancellation  task  is  the 
reward  task  -  that  is,  if  the  subjects  as  a  whole  do  better  on 
this  task  than  on  the  button  pressing  task  -  then  all  of  the  prize 
money  will  be  divided  up  among  all  of  the  subjects  equally  so 
that  everyone  who  participated  in  the  study  will  qet  one  dollar 
($1.00). 

Remember: 

(1)  You  are  to  work  on  both  tasks  at  the  same  time. 

(2)  Which  task  will  be  the  reward  task  depends  on  which 
the  subjects  as  a  whole  perform  better  on. 


(3)  If  the  button  pressing  task  becomes  the  reward  task, 
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L  (Continued): 


you  will  be  competing  on  this  task  against  the  other 
subjects  in  the  study  for  three  dollars  reward. 

If  the  letter  cancellation  task  becomes  the  reward 
task,  all  the  money  will  be  divided  up  eaually  among 
all  the  subjects  in  the  experiment,  giving  each  one 
dollar. 


